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BULBRALTTRE SC. 





EXPECTATION. 


(SCHILLER. ) 


Was it the latch that was stirr’d? 
Or the wicket that open swung ?— 
No. ’twas but the breeze I heard, 
That sighs yon poplar trees among. 


Thou green and leafy bower, be new array’d, 
To-day the loveliest Fair shall bless thy sight, 

Ye branches, twine and form a cooling shade, 
And cast o’er all the scene a gentle night, 

And ye too, Zephyrs, sport around the Maid, 
And fan her cheek with fluttering pinions light, 

When her fair form is borne along the grove, 

With footstep light, to seek the bower of love. 


liark! through the thicket is heard 
A sound rustling loudly and near ! 

No, ‘tis but the startled bird 
Fluttering in the brake, I hear. 


Oh! quench thy toreh, bright Day, and thou arise 
In gentle silence, calm, mysterious Night, 
And spread thy purple mantle o’er the skies, 
With friendly branches shade us from the sight 
Yar from the listener’s ear Love timid flies, 
And hates the gaudy day’s rude, glaring light ; 
Let none but Hesperas with twinkling eye 
In silence gaze, from out the darkening sky. 


Are there not soft voices near, 

That whispering the silence break ? 
No, ’tis but the swan I hear, ¢ 

"That ruffling cleayes the silver lake. 


My ear drinks in a harmony divine, 
'Vhe fountain falls with sweetly rushing sonnd, 
The flowers to Zephyr’s kiss their heads incline, 
While every creature seems rejoicing round ; 
And where the peach lies hid in leaves, the vine 
Embracing hangs, with purple clusters crown’d ; 
While round my burning cheek the breezes play, 
And breathing perfume, steal the glow away. 


Ilear I not steps bounding free, 
That rustle the leaves as they tread ! 
No, "tis from the neighbouring tree 
The ripe and golden fruit is shed. 


At length is closed the flaming eye of Day 
For sweet repose, aud pale are all his rays, 
Now boldly open in the twilight grey 
‘Those chaliced flowers that hate bis gaudy blaze. 
And while the beaming Moon glides on her way 
The earth seems half dissolving in her gaze, 
While lovely Nature stretch’d before me lies. 
\nd every beauty meets my wondering eyes. 


Is it a form I see move 
In silken robes glistening and bright? 
No, ’tisin yon cypress grove 
A marble column gleaming white. 
Thon longing heart, be calm, thy transports spare, 
Tis but of fancied bliss thou art possess’d ; 
The arms that should enfold her, clasp. the air, 
No dream of joy can cool my burning breast. 
Oh! let her stand one moment living there, 
And let me feel in mine her soft hand press'd 
Or trom her mantle catch a passing gleam—— 
‘hen o'er his senses stole th’ illusive dream. 


But as sudden descends from above 
When unhoped for, the moment of bliss 


So lightly she treads through the grove, 
And awakes her beloved with a kiss. 


-_=<@— 
THE BOHEMIAN DANCER. 





parently just plucked from the fields. Her skin was dark in com- 
plexion—but of that exquisite clearness, and extreme delicacy of 
texture, Which almost render it doubtful whether it be surpassed by 
the most perfect fairness. It might be called 

that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 


; Which we may suppose to have existed upon Cleopatra’s cheek. 
| Of her eyes—those gems which form the crown and completion to 

the golden circle of beauty—the description has already been given 
in the motto at the head ot this chapter.* The air to which she 
danced was wild and irregular, and the dance was accommodated 
| to ils various expression. Now, it was spirited, animated, and even 
| (riumphant—and in snch parts, the young Bohemian’s step became 








| more rapid and decided—her eye flashed, and she swung her tam-| 


; bourine into the air, with a free and even fierce gesture, bespeaking 
,exultation and pride ‘Phen would come a sudden pause, and the 
music would recommence with a slow and soft measure; the bright 
-eye then became languid and beseeching—the movements and the 
| whole bearing insinuating and subdued. Next, the tone was of sor- 
| row and dejection—and this versatile creature sank her head upon 
‘her breast, drooped her instrument by her side, and trailed her steps 
slowly and sadly on the ground. Then again the music burst forth 
| into liveliness and joy—and again she sprang into the air, like the 
wild deer starting from the covert, and the dance ended as it bad 
; begun, with the display of mingled activity, brilliancy, and grace. 
‘The count gazed in wonder upon a creature so beautiful and 
istriking. The graceful agility with which she danced—the pictu- 
;resque movements and attitude which were displayed in the per- 
‘formance on her instrument—and, above all, the tace of youthful 
‘loveliness which beamed and sparkled with the exercise—all these 
) ere cal to impress with surprise and delight one who loved, 
and could appreciate, beanty as much Oberfeldt. A man who has 
| studied it, as be had done, is necessarily something of a physiogno- 
mist; and, as he contemplated fixedly the countenance of this fas- 
| cinating being, he thought he could perceive in it something supe- 
| riorto the lot which seemed to be her’s, together with a conscious- 
| ness of that superiority. ‘The expression of her eye was not always 
in accordance with the smile upon her lip ;—a glance, now of weari- 
| ness, nuw of disdain, was very perceptible to one who fooked with 
|scrutiny:—and the smile itself was frequently ‘in sneha sort’ as 


though ‘her spirit scorned itself that it could be moved to smile’ for. 


such purposes, and upon such people. ‘These indications were not, 
indeed, open and plain. ‘To the great majority of the spectators 
she appeared as mirthful, as wellas active, as Terpsichore; it was 
,only to him who possessed the talisman of refined observation 

and acute deduction, that they were visible. At least, he read 

them thus ;—though, perhaps, be might be as quicksighted as to 
}see that which did not exist—he might invest her with the feel- 
{ings he thought most suited to her position, and then imagine that 

he traced them in her aspect. As the dance ended she held the tam- 
| bourine horizontally—though without any more direct supplication. 
| The spectators showered money upon it and the count threw a 
' golden dollar. ‘The largeness of the sum caused the eyes of the 
| Bohemian, which were cast down during the whole of this proceed- 
| ing, to be raised to the person who bestowed it. She looked into 
| the face of Oberfeldt, as though to read the motive of his lavishness ; 

and it seemed that the expression that she found there was peculiar 

and apparent—for her eyes were on the instant again lowered, and 
|a suffusion of blushes spread over her face and brow. As the crowd 
| began to move from the spot, the count drew near to the side of the 
| young Bohemian. ‘You dance enchantingly,’ he said to herin a 
j low tone; ‘EI never beheld such exquisite expression. By whom 

were you taught?’ ‘ By the women of our tribe,’ she answered 
‘ Had you no other instructors?’ ‘ None.’ ‘ Strange!’ muttered the 
{count. He was silent for a short time, but still by the Bohemian’s 
side, with his eyes rivetted upon her. She seemed conscious of 
his gaze; for she kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, and the 
‘eloquent blood’ spoke inher cheek. ‘There can be no deception 
in this,’ thought Oberfelat; ‘ this is either nature or the perfection 
of art; anda creature so young cannot have attained such power of 
simulation: the soul which now burns in blushes upon that cheek 
was surely not meant to inform the frame of a wandering Bohemian.’ 
‘ May Lask your name?’ he added aloud. ‘They call me Mabel,’ 
answered the Bohemian. ‘Have you no second name?’ ‘ Our 
tribe are all sprung from the same stock—we are distinguished 
ainong each other but by one name.’ ‘Are your parents among 





| the end of the fair?” ‘We do.’ ‘We shali meet again then,’ said 

‘the count; ‘farewell!’ Ashe turned from her, Mabel raised her 

| large eyes upon him, and for the first time fixedly surveyed him as 

| he walked away. She looked after him till he disappeared in the 
crowd; and a heavy sigh struggled from her bosom, as she followed 
her party to exhibit in an other quarter of the fair.” “ 

-_——— 

THE BOXES. 

| [The frequent use of the English word Boz is happily ridiculed 

| in the following letter, purporting to be from a Frenchman travelling 

| in Eugland to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 

Sir—In the course of my study inthe English language, which I 
| made now for three years, [ always read your periodical: , and now 
think myself capable to write at your Magazin. I love always the 
modesty, or you shall have a letter of me very long time past. But 
never mind, I would well tel! you, that lam come to this country 
ito instruct me in the manners, the customs, the habits, the policies, 
land the other affairs of Great Britain. And truly I think me good 
fortunate being received in many families, so as Tcan to speak your 
language now with so much facility as the French. 

But, never mind. That what [ would you say,is not only for 
the Englishes, but for the strangers, who come at your country from 
all the other kingdoms, polite and instructed; because, they tell me, 
that they are abonnements* for you in all the kingdoms in Europe, 
so well as in the Orientals and Occidentals. 

No, sir, tpon my honowr Lam not egotist. I not proud myself 
with chateaux en Espagne. Iam but a particular gentleman, come 
'here for what I said; but since [learn to comprehend the language. 
| I discover that | am become an object of pleasantry, and for himself 
to mock, 4 ne of your comedians even before L pat my foot upon. 
the ground <t Dedvres. He was Mr. Mathew, who tell of some con- 
tretems of me and your word detestable Bor. Well, never mind. 
I know at.present how it happen, because I see him sinee in some 
parties and dinners; and he confess he love much to go travel and 
mix himself altogether up with the stage coach vapouringt boat for 
fun, what he brings at his theatre. 

Well, never mind. He see me, perhaps, to ask a question in the 
paquebot—but he not confess after, that he goed and bribe the gar- 
con at the hotel and the coachman to mystify me with all the box- 
es ; but, very well, I shall tell you how it arrived, so as you shall see 
that it was impossible thata stranger could miss to be perplexed, and 
to advertise the travellers what will come after, that they shall con- 
verse with the gentlemen and not with the badinstructs. 

But, it must that T begin. Tam a gentleman, and my goods are in 
the public rentes,} and achatteau witha tandsome prepriety on the 
bank of the Loire, which Elend toa merchant English, who pay me 
very,\well in London for my expenses. Very well. I like the peace, 
nevertheless that I was force, at other time, to go to war with Na- 
poleon. But itispassed. Sofcome to Paris in my proper post- 
chaise, where I selledbim, and hire one, for almost nothing at all, for 
bring me to Calais all alone, because I will not bring my valet to 
speak French here where all the world is ignorant. : 

The morning following, [I get upon the vapouring boat to walk cu 
far as Douvres. It was fine day—and, after 1am recover myself of 
a malady of the sea, [walk myself about the shep, and I see a great 
mechanic of wood, withiron wheel, and thing to push up inside, and 
handie toturn. It seemed to be ingenuous, and proper to hoist 
great burdens. They use itforshoving the timber, what come down 
ot the vessel into the place ; and they tel! me it was call “ Jaques in 
the box; and I was very much please with the invention so novel. 

Very well. I go again promenade upon the board of the vessel, 
and I look at the compass, and little boy sailor come and sit him 
down and begin to chatter like the little monkey. Then the man 
what turns the wheel about and about laugh, and say, “ very well 
Jacques,” but I not understand one word the little fellow say. Sol 
make inquire and they tell me he was “ boz the compass.” I was 
surprise, but I tell myself, “ well, never mind;” and so we arrive at 
Vouvres. Ifind myself enough well in the hotel, but as there has 
been no table d’hote, I ask for seme dinner, and it was longtime I 
wait: and so t walk myself to the customary house, and give the 
key to my portmanteau to the Dowaniers, or excisemen, as you call, 
for them to see as Fhad no snuggles in my equipage. Very well—l 
return at my hotel, and meet oncof the waiters, who tell me, (after I 
stand little moment tothe door to see the world what pass by upon 
a coach at the instant,) “ Sir,” he say, “ your dinner is ready.” 











(The following powerful sketch of a Bohemian Dancer we copy 
rom Tales of Passion by the author of “ Gilbert Earle,” just pub- 
lished. 

“The dancer was a young girl appparently about sixteen; she 
Was slender and finely formed, like most of her race, but she was 
vlready of a height beyond their ordinary low stature, and had the 
“ppearance of not being yet arrived at her full growth. A petticoat 
ot bright scarlet displayed an ankle, combining, like the fetlock of 
an Arabian horse, delicacy, activity, and grace, in a singular degree. 
he fine voluptuous outline of her limbs, at her early age, gave | 
token, toa practised eye like that of Oberfeldt, of the perfection | 
Which it would attain in the maturity of womanly beauty. Ler} 
“carf was disposed around her bosom in a manner somewhat fantas- ; 
tie indeed, but highly picturesque and graceful,—while her abun- | 
dant tresses of coal-black hair were, for their only covering and or- | 
‘4ment, intertwined with a few ears of wheat and corn-flawers, ap-' 





“ Very well,” I make response, “ where was it?” “ This way, sir,” 
your companions ?’ asked Oberfeldt, glancing his eyes as he spoke | he answer, “ I have putitin a box in the cafe room.” “ Well—never 
over the rest of the party. ‘My parents died while f was yet an in-| mind,” I say to myself, “ when a man himself finds in a stranger 
fant,’ said Mabel; and the connt felt pleasure at the answer —for in | country, he must be never surprised, ‘Nil admirari.’ Keep theeyes 
the wild features of the Bohemians he traced expressions too suited | opened and stare at nothing at all” 
to their lot, to make him feel willing that any of them shouldhave!| J found my dinner only} there there, because I was so soon come 
given birth to a being so interesting as that by his side. He was! from France ; but, I learn, another sort of the box wasa partition 
again silent for a few moments, and then added— Do you stay till! and table particular in a saloon, and I keep there when Feated some 
| good sole fritted, and some not cooked mutton catlet; and a gentle- 
man what was putin anotber boz, perhaps. Mr. Mathew because no 
body notcan know him twice, like a cameleon he is, eall for the 
i nepper box.” Very well. I take a - of coffee, and then all my 
‘hards and portmanteau come with a wheelbarrow ; and, because it 
| was my intention to voyage up at London with the coach, and I find 











* « She had the Asiatic eye, 


Dark as above us is the sky ; 

But throug): it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moonrise at midnight ; 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream 
Which seem’d to melt to its own beam : | 
All love, half languor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire.”’—Byran, i 





Abonnements—subscriptions. 


f t Bateau au vapeur—a steam boat. 
Rentes—public funds. 


|| La la, signifies passable, indifftrent. 
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Wy wany .ittle (auings was not ConVverens, i ask the wauer where 


may buy a might :ack, or get them te up all together in a burden. come at the hotel, where you shall find some good attentions if you 
We wis well alientive at my cares, and responded, thet he shall find made ihe aise of my name.” 
me a box to put them allinto. Well, [ say nothing to all but * Yes,” best.” So we exchange the cards and I have hackney coach to come 

P at my hotel, where they say. “No room, sir,—very sorry,—no 


r fear to discever my ignorance ; so he bring the little box for the 
Slouhes and things inte the great box what I was put imto ; and he did 
my affairs in it very well. Then I ask him forsome spectacle in the 
town, and he seat boot-boy with me so far as the Theatre, and I go 
in to pay. It was shabby poor little place, but the man what set to 
have the money, when I say ** how much,” asked me if I would not 

o into the boxes. ‘Very well,” I say, “never mind—oh yes—to 

e sure ;* and I find very soon the box was the loge ; same thing. [ 
had not understanding sufficient in your tongue then to comprehend 
all what [ bear—only one poor maiger doctor, what had been to give 
his physic too long time at a cavalier old man, was condemned to 
swallow up a whole box of his proper pills. = V ery well,” J say, 
“thaf' must be agregious. It is cannot be possible ;”* but they bring 
little a box not more grand nor my thumb. It seem to be to me ve- 
ry ridiculous ; so I returned at my hotel at despair how I could possi- 
bility learn a language what meant so many differents in one word. 

I eoed the same waiter, who, so soon as I came in, tell me, ** Sir, 
did you not say that you would go by the coach to-morrow mor- 

ning?” Ireplied ‘ Yes—and I have bespeaked a seat out of the 
side, because I shall wish to amuse myself with the country, and 
have no cabriolets* in your coaches.” * Sir,” he say, very polite, 
“If youshall allow me, I would recommend you the box, and then 
the coachman shall tellevery thing.”.—* Very well,” Ireply, “ yes 
—to be sure—I shall have a box then—yes ;’’ and then I demanded 
a fire into my chamber, because [think myself enrhumed upon the 
sea, andthe maid of the chamber, come to send me in bed: but I 
say, ** No so quick, if you please ; [ will write to some friend how 
I find myself in England. Very well—here is the fire, but perhaps 
it shall go out before I-have finished.” She was preity laughing 
young woman and say, “ Ob no, sir, if you pull the bell, the porter, 
who sit up all night, will come, unless you like to attend to it your- 
self, and then you will find the coal-boz in the closet.” Well—I say | 
nothing but ‘‘yes—oh yes.” But, when she is gone, I look direct | 
into the closet, and see a bez not no more like none of the other box- 
cswhat I see all day than nothing. 

Well—I write at my friends, and then I tumble about when I 
wake, and dream in the sleep what should possible be the deserip- 
tion of the box what I must be put into to-morrow for my voyage. 

In the morning, it was very fine time, I see the coach at the door, 
and I watk all round before they bring the horses; but I see nothing 
what they can call boxes, only the same kind as what my little busi- 
ness was put into. So I ask forthe post of letters at a little boots 
boy, who showed me by the Quay, and tell me, pointing by his fin- 
ger at a window—“ There see, there was the letter-bor,” and I per- 
ceive acrevice. “Very well—all box again to-day,” I say, and 
give my letter to the muster of postes, and go away again at the 
«coach, where I very soon find out what was coach-box, and mount 
myself upon it. ‘Then come the coachman, habilitated like the gen- 
tleman, and the first word he say was—“ Keephorses! bring my box- 
coat !” and he push up a grand capote with many scrapes. 

‘“* But—never mind,” I say ; “‘ I shall see all the boxes in time.” 
So he kick his leg upon the board, and cry “ cheat!” and we are 
out into the country in lesser than one minute, and roll atso grand 
pace, what I have had feared we will be reversed. But after little 
times, I take courage, and we begin to entertain together: but I hear 
one of the wheels cry squeak, so I tell him, ‘‘ Sir—one of the wheel 
would be greased ;” tben he make reply, nonchalancely, “ Oh—it 
is nothing but oue of the bores what is too tight.” But it is very 
Tong time after as I learn that wheel a box was pipe of iron what go 
turn round upon the axle. 

Well—we fly away at the pace of charge. I see great gastles, 
many: then come a pretty houseof country well ornamented, aud I 
make inqyuire what it should be. “Oh!” nded be, “ Inot re- 
member the gentleman’s name, but it is what we gall a snug country 
dox.” Cy 

Then I feel myself abymed at despair, and begin to suspect that 
he amused himself. But, still I tell myself, « Well—never mind ; we 
shall see.” And then after sometimes, there come another house, 
all alone in a forest, not ornated at all. “*“ What, how you call that?” 
} demand of him.—‘ Oh!” he responded again, ‘‘ That isa shooting 
doz of Lord Killfots."—“ Oh!’ I cry at last out, ‘that is little too 

ongs” but he hoisted his shoulders and say nothing, Well, we 
come at house of —- ancient, with the trees cut like some pea- 
cocks, and I demand, “‘ What you call these trees 1”—"* Boz, sir,’ 
be tell me. ‘“ Devil is in the box,” I at myself. ‘ But—never 
mind ; we shallsee.” So 1 myself refreshed with a pinch of snuff 
and offer him, and he take very polite, and remark upon an instant. 

That isa very handsome boz of yours, sir.” 

Morbleu!” Iexclaimed with inadvertencyness, but J stop my- 
self. Then he pull out his snuff-boz, and I take a pinch, because I 
like at home to be sociable when I am out at voy and not show 
some pride with iwferior. It was of wood beautiful with ,turnings, 
and colour of yellowish. So I was pleased to admire very much, 
and inquire the name of the wood, and again be say, ‘ Bor, Sir !’’ 
Well—hold myself with patience, butit was difficilly ; and we keep 
with great itop, till we come at a great crowd of the people. Then 
Tsay, “* What tor all so large concourse !”—“ Oh!" he response 
again, ‘‘ there is one grand boring match—a battle here to-day.” — 
**Peste !’ I tell myself, ‘‘a battle of boxes! Well, never mind ! I 
hope it can be a combat at the outrance, and they all shell destroy 
one another, for I am fatigued.” 

Well—we arrive at an hotel, ver superb, all as it ought, and I de- 
mand a morsel to refresh myself. I go into a salon, but, before I fin- 

ish, great nvise come into the passage, and I pull the bell’s rope to 
demand why so great tapage ? The waiter tell me, and he laugh at 
same time, but very civil no less, ** Oh, sir, it isonly two of the wo- 
men what quarrel, and one has given another a bez on the ear,” 

Well—I go back on the pad ca, but 1 look, as I pass, at all the 
women car, for the box; but not oneI see. “ Well,” I tell myself 
vace more, ‘never mind, we shall see ;"’ and we drive on very pas- 
sable and agreeable times till we approached ourselves near Lon- 
dou; but then come one another coach of the oppositionto pass by, 
and the coachman say, “ No, my boy, it shan’t Z ” and then he 
whip his horses, and made some traverse upon the road, and tell to 
me, all the times, a long explication what the ether coachmen have 
done otherwhiles, and finish not till we stop, and the coach of oppo- 
sition come behind him in one narrow place. Well—then he twist 





himself round, and, with full voice, cry bimselt out at the another 


man, who was so angry as himself, «I'll tell you what, my hearty! 
Tf you comes some more of your gammon at me, I shan’t stand, and 
you shall yourself find in the wrong box.” It was not for many 


the darkness. The master of the hotel take it from my hand, and 


Banque, I must sleep inthe City this night: but to-morrow I shall 


“ Very well,’ Itell myself, “this is 


room.” - But I demand to stop the moment, and produce the card 
what I cold not read before, in the movements of the coach with 


become very polite at the instant, and whisper to the ear of some 
waiters and these come at me, and say, “ Oh yes, sir, I know Mr. 
Box very well. Worthy gentleman, Mr. eee proud to in- 
commode any friend of Mr. Box—pray inlight yourself, and walk in 
my house.” Sol goin, and findmyself very proper, and soon come so 
as if [wasin my own particular chamber; and Mr. Box come next day, 
and I find very soon that he was the right Box, and not the wrong box. 
—Ha, ha!—You shall excuse my badinage,—eh? But never mind— 
Iam going at Leicestershire to see the foxes hunting, and perhaps 
will get upon a coach-box in the spring, and go at Edinburgh; but I 
have fear I cannot come at your “ Noctes,” because [ have not learn 
yet to eat so great supper. I always read what they speak there 
{twice over, except what Mons. Le “ Shepherd” say, whatI read 





dragged, him violently into the cottage. ‘Lam not what you take 
me ior,” said the boy, attempting to laugh, ** but onlysthe poor ped- 
lar who visited you last year.” “ Are you alone?” inquired tie old 
woman, in a harsh deep tone; which made his heart thrill with appre- 
hension. * Yes,”’ said the boy, 1 am alone here; and alas!” he add- 
ed with a burst of uncontrollalle feeling, ‘lam atone in the wide 
world also! Not a person exists who would assist me in distress 
or shed a single tear if I died this very night.”” “* Then you are wel. 
come!” said one of the men with a sneer, while he casita glance of 
peculiar expression at the other inhabitants of the cottage. 

It was witha shiver of apprehension, rather than of cold, that the 
boy drew towards the fire, and the looks which the old woman and 
her sons exchanged, made him wish that he had preferred the shelter 
of any one of the roofless cottages waich were scattered near, ra- 
ther than trust himself among persons of such dubious aspect. 
Dreadful surmises flitted across his brain; and terrors which he 
could neither combat nor examine imperceptibly stole into hi: 
mind; but atone, and beyond the reach of assistance, he resolved 
to smother his suspicions, or at least not increase the danger by re- 
vealing them. The room to which he retired for the night hada 
contused and desolate aspect; the curtains seemed to have been 





three time ; but never could comprend exactly what he say, thongh 
I discern some time the grand idea, what walk in darkness almost | 


visible,” as your divine Milton say. Iam particular fond of the | sion, and the fragments of various pieces o 
poetry : 
but he not hear me no more—be pronounce me perfect. | 


I read three books of the ‘“ Paradise Lost” to Mr. Box, 


After one such compliment, it would be almost the same as to ask | 


you for another, if I shall make apology in case I have not find the 
correct idevtism of your language in this letter; so I shall not make 


none atali,—only throw myself at your mercy, like a great critic. 
But never mind,—we shall see. If you take this letter as it ought, 
I shall not promise if I would not write you one other some time. 

I conclude in presenting at you my compliments very respectful. 
I am sorry for your gout and crutchedness, and hope you shall miss 
them in the spring. 
I have the honour of subscribe myself, 

Sir, Your very bumble and much obedient servant, 
Louis Le CueminanT. 

P. $.—Ha, ha!—Itis very droll!—I tell my valet, we go at Lei- 
cestershire for the hunting fox.—Very well.—So soon as I finish this 
letter, he come and demand what I shall leave bebind in orders for 
some presents, to give at what people will come at my lodgments 
for Christmas Boxes. 
—»—- 


THE MURDER HOLE. 


AN ANCIENT LEGEND 


In a remote district of country belonging to Lord Cassillis, be- 
tween Ayrshire and Galloway, about three hundred years ago, a 
moor of apparently boundless extent stretched several miles along 
the road, and wearied the eye of the traveller by the sameness and 
desolation of its appearance ; not a tree varied the prospect—not a 
shrub enlivened the eye by its freshness—nor a native flower bloom- 
ed to adorn this ungenial soil. One “lonesome desert” reached 
the horizon on every side, with nothing to mark that any mortal had 
ever visited the scene before, except a few rude huts that were scat- 
tered near its centre; and a road, or rather pathway, for those whom 
business or neccessity obliged to pass in that direction. At length, 
deserted as this wild region had always been, it became still more 
gloomy. Strange rumours arose, that the path of unwary travellers 
had been beset on this “ blasted heath,” and that treachery and 
murder had intercepted the solitary stranger as he traversed its 
dreary extent. When several persons, who were known to have 
passed that way, mysteriously disappeared, the inquiries of their re- 
latives ledto a strict and anxious investigation ; but though the offi- 
cers of justice were sent to scour the country, and examine the in- 
habitants, not a trace could be obtained of the persons in questiun, 
nor of any place of concealment which could be a refuge for the 
lawless or desperate to horde in. Yet, as inquiry became stricter, 
and the disappearance ot individuals more frequent, the simple in- 
habitants of the neighbouring hamlet were agitated by the most fear- 
ful appehensions. Some declared that the death-like stillness of the 
night was often interrupted by the sudden and preternatural cries of 
more than m6rtal anguish, which seemed to a in the distance; 
and a shepherd one evening, who had lost his way on the moor, de- 
cjared he had approached three mysterious figures, who seemed 
struggling against each other with supernatural energy, till at length 
one of them, with a frightful scream, suddenly sunk into the earth. 
Gradually the inhabitants deserted their dwellings on the heath, 
and settled in distant quarters, till at length but one of the cottages 
continued to be inhabited by an old woman and her two sons, who 
loudly lamented that poverty chained them to this solitary spot. 
Travellers who frequented this road now generally did so in groups 
to protect each other: and if night overtook them they usually stop- 
ped at the humble cottage of the old woman and her sons, where 
cleanliness compensated for the want of luxury, and where, over a 
blazing fire of peat, the bolder spirits smiled at the imaginary terrors 
of the road, and the more timid trembled as they listened to the 
tales of terror and affright with which their hosts entertained them. 
Que gleomy and tempestuous night in November, a pedlar-bu 
hastily traversed the moor. Terrified to find himself involved in 
darkness amidst its boundless wastes, a thousand frightful traditions, 
connected with this dreary scene, darted across his mind—every 
blast, as it swept in hallow gusts over the heath, seemed to teem 
with the sighs of departed spirits—and the birds, as they winged 
their way above his head, appeared, with loud and shrill cries to 
warn him of approaching danger. ‘The whistle with which he usually 
beguiled his weary pilgrimage died away into sileace, and he groped 
with trembling and uncertain steps, which sounded too loudly in his 
ears. The promise of Scripture occured to his memory, and he re- 
vived his courage. ‘I will be unto thee as a rock in the desert. and 
as an hiding place in the storm.” Surely, thought he, ‘hough alone, 
Zam not forsaken; and a prayer for assistance hovered on his lips. 
A light now glimmered in the distance which would lead him, he 
conjectured, to the cottage of the old woman; and towards that he 
eagerly bent his way, remembering as he hastened along, that when 
he had visited itthe year before, it-was in company with a large 
party of travellers, who had beguiled the evening with those tales of 
mystery which had so lately filled his brain with images of terror. 
He recollected, too, how anxiously the old woman and her sons had 
endeavoured to detain him when the other travellers were depart- 





violentiy tora down from the bed, and still hung in tatters around 
it—the table seemed to have been broken by some violent concus- 
furniture lay scattered 
upon the floor. The boy begged that a light might burn in his 
apartinent till he was asleep, and anxiously examined the fastenings 
of the door; but they seemed to have been wrenched asunder on 
some former occasion, and were still left rusty and broken. 
It was long ere the pedlar attempted to compose his agitated 
nerves to rest; but at length his senses began to * steep themselves 
in torgetfulness,” though bis imagination remained painfully active, 
and presented new scenes of terror to his mind, with all the vivid- 
ness of reality. He fancied himself again wandering on the heath, 
which appeared to be peopled with spectres, who all betokened to 
him not to enter the cottage, and as he approached it, they vanished 
with a hollow and despairing cry. The scene then changed, and 
he found himself again seated by the fire, where the countenances 
of the men scowled upon bim with the most terrifying malignity, 
and he thought the old woman suddenly seized him by the arms, 
and pinioned them to his side. Suddenly the boy was startled from 
these agitated slumbers, by what sounded to him like a cry of dis- 
tress; he was broad awake in a moment, and sat up in bed,—but the 
noise Was not repeated, and he endeavoured to persuade himself it 
had only been a continuation of the fearful images which had dis- 
turbed his rest, when, on glancing at the door, he observed ander 
neath it a broad red stream of blood silently stealing its course 
along the floor. Frantic with alarm, it was but the work of a mo- 
ment to spring from his bed, and rush to the door, through a chinck 
of which, hiseye nearly dimmed with affright he could watch un- 
suspected whatever might be done in the adjoining room. 
His fear vanished instantly when he perceived that it was only a 
goat that they bad been slaughtering; and he was about to steal into 
his bed again, ashamed of his groundless apprehensions, when his 
ear was arrested by a conversation which transfixed him aghast 
with terror to the spot. 
“This is an easier job than you had yesterday,” said the man who 
held the goat. ‘+I wish all the throats we’ve cut were as easily and 
quictly done. Did you ever hear such a noise as the old gentleman 
made last right! It was well we had no neighbour witbin a dozen 
of miles, or they must have heard bis cries for help and mercy.” 

‘Don’t speak of it,” replied the other; “‘I was never fond oi 
bloodshed.”’ 

‘Ha! ha!” said the other, with a sneer, ‘“ you say so, do you?” 

“Ido,” answered the first gloomily; “the Murder Hole is the 
thing for me—that tells no tales—a single scuffle—a single plunge— 
awd the fellow’s dead and buried to your handin a moment. I 
eg defy all the officers in Christendom to discover any mischict 
there.” 

“ Ay, Nature did us a good turn when she contrived such a place 
as that. Who that saw a hole in the heath, filled with clear water, 
and so smail that the long a meets over the top of it, would sup- 
pose that the depth is unfathomable, and that it conceals more than 
torty people who have met their deaths there?—it sucks them in 
like a leech!” 

“How do you mean to dispatch the lad in the next room?” asked 
the old woman in an under tone. The elder son made her a sign 
to be silent, and pointed towards the door where their trembling 
auditor was concealed ; while the other, with an expression of brutal 
ferocity, passed his bloody knife across his throat. 

The pedlar boy possessed a bold and daring spirit, which was now 
roused to desperation; but in any open resistance the odds were so 
completely against him, that flight seemed his best resource. He 
gently stole to the window, and having by one desperate effort broke 
the rusty bolt by which the casement find been fastened, he let him- 
self down without noise or difficulty. This betokens good, thought 
he, pausing an instant in dreadful hesitation what direction to 
take. This momentary deliberation was fearfully interrupted by 
the hoarse voice of the men calling aloud, * The boy has fled—let 
loose the blood-hound!"" ‘These words sunk like a death-knell on his 


y | heart, for escape appeared now impossible, and his nerves seemed 


to melt away like waxin afurnace Shall J perish without a strug- 

le! thought he, rousing himself to exertion, and, helpless and terri 
fied as a hare pursued by its ruthless hunters, be fled across the heath 
Soon the baying of the blood-hound broke the stillness of the night, 
and the voice of its masters sounded through the moor, as they eu- 
deavoured to accelerate its speed,—panting and breathless the boy 
pursued his hopeless career, but every moment his pursuers seeine’! 
to gain upon his failing steps. The hound was unimpeded by the 
darkness which was to him so impenetrable, and its noise rung louder 
}and deeper on his ear—while the lanterns which were carried Ly the 
| men gleamed near and distinet upon his vision. 

At his fullest speed, the terrified boy fell with viclence over a heap 
of stones, and having nothing on but his shirt, he was severely cut 
in every limb. With one wild cry to Heaven for assistance, he con- 
tinued prostrate on the earth, bleeding, and nearly insensible. The 
hoarse voices of the men, and the still louder baying of the dog, 
were now so hear, that instant destruction seemed inevitable,—al- 
ready he felt himself in their fangs, and the bloody knife of the assas- 
sin appeared to gleam before his eyes,—despair renewed his energy, 
and once more, in an agony of affright that seemed verging towards 
madness, be rushed forward so rapidly that terror seemed to have 





ing; and now, therefore he confidently anticipated a cordial and 
cheering reception. His first call for admission obtained no visible 
marks of attention, but instantly the greatest noise and confusion 
prevailed within the cottage. They think it is one of the superna- 








weeks after asI find out the wrong box meaning. 
Well—we get at London, at the coaches offce, and I unlightend 


from my seat, and go at the bureau for pay my passage, and gentle- ! inhabitants at their several occupations ; the old woman was hastily | the animal that its work was done 


nan very polite demanded if I had some friend at Londen. 


terior; but I perceive he is real gentleman. So, I say, “No, sir, I 
wm stranger.” ‘Then he very honestly recommend me at av hotel, 
very proper, and tell ine, “ Sir, because I have some affairs in the 





*The cabriolet is the front part of the old French diligence, with 
a hood and apron, Lolding three persons, including the guard, or 
* conductear.”’ 


tural visitants of whom the old lady talks so much, thought the boy, 
| approaching a window, where the light within shewed him all the 


| thing large and heavy into an immense chest, which they carefully 


\locked. ‘The boy, ina frolicsome mood, thoughtlessly tapped at the | 


| window, when they all instantly started up with consternation s« 
{ strongly depicted on ‘their countenances, that he shrank back in 
| voluntarily with an undefined feeling of apprehension ; but before 
ihe bad time toreflecta moment longer, one of the wen sudden!s 
da: ted out at the dour, and seizing the boy roughly by the shou'de’ 





given wings to his feet. A loud cry near the spot he had left arose 
on his ears without suspending his flight. The hound had stopped 
| at the place where the Pedlar’s wounds bled so profusely, and deem- 
| ing the chase now over, it lay down there, and could not be induced 
Ito proceed; in vain the men beat it with frantic violence, and tried 
| again to put the hound on the scent,—the sight of blood had satisfied 
, and with dogged resolution it re 


I con-| scrubbing the stone floor, and strewing it thickly over with sand, | sisted every inducement to pursue the same scent a second time 
- »t * 4 . . . - n . . . | . . . ' -< 
verse with him very little time in voyaging, because he was in the in-| while her two sous seemed with equal haste to be thrusting some: | 


‘The pedlar boy in the meantime paused not in his flight till morning 
| dawned—and still as he fled, the noise of steps seemed to pursue 
him, and the cry of his assassins stil! sounded in the distance. ‘Ten 
miles off he reacheda village, and spread instant alarm throughout 
ithe neighbourhood—the inha nt: \ aroused with one accord 
}into a tumult of indignaatio: of tt » had lost sons. 1! 
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by their violence. Three gibbets were immediately raised on the 
moor, and the wretched culprits confessed before their execution to 
the destruction of nearly fifty victims in the Murder Hole which 
they pointed out, and near which they suffered the penalty of their 
crimes. ‘The bones of several murdered persons were with diff- 
culty brought up from the abyss into which they had been thrust; 
but so narrow is the aperture, und so extraordinary the depth, that 
all who see it ate inclined to coincide in the tradition of the coun- 
try people that it is unfathomable. The scene of these events still 
continues nearly as it was 300 years ago. ‘The remains of the old 
cottage, (vith its blackened wails, (haunted of course by a thousand 
evil spjrits,) and the extensive moor, on which a more modern wn 
(if it ¢an be dignified with an epithet) resembles its predecessor in 
every thing but the character of its inhabitants; the landlord is de- 
formed, but possesses extraordinary genius; he has himself manu- 
factured a violin, on which he plays with untaught skill,—and if any 
discord be heard in the house, or any murder committed in it, this is 
his only instrument. His daughter (who has never travelled be- 
yond the heath) has inherited her father's talent, and learnt all his 
tales of terror and superstition, which she relates with infinite spt- 
rit; but when you are led by her across the heath to drop a stone 
into that deepjand narrow gulf to which our story relates,—when you 
stand on its slippery edge, and a the long grass with which it 
is covered) gaze into its mysterious depths,—when she describes, 
with all the animation of an eye-witness, the struggle of the victims 


grasping the grass as a last hope of preservation, and trying to drag | 


in their assassin as an expiring effort of vengeance,—when you are 
told that for 300 years the clear waters in this diamond of the desert 
have remained untasted by mortal lips, and that the solitary travel- 
Jer is still pursued at night by the howling ot the blood-hound,—it is 
then only that it is possible fully ta appreciate the terrors of THE 
MURDER HOLE, 


—~—<>—- 

SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, 
AND LITERATURE. 

Paris, January 18, 1829. 

There is, however, one subject on which the 
French public think and decide for themselves, and that is, the me- 
rit of dramatic productions. The Journals, it is true, boldly assert 
the success of the pieces manufactured by their own editors; and 
consequently, all the tragedies brought out at the Theatre Frangais 
during the last six months have been said to be very successful on 
the first night; but on the third the house wasempty ; and in France 
the author's profits amount to about a tenth of the money taken at 
the doors. The French stage now furnishes Italy, Germany, and 
England, with what are called “ petites pieces.””. How happens it 
that our tragedies are unworthy the attention of other countries ? 
For two reasons: first, the bounty of the King, injudiciously ap- 
plied, secures eight or ten thousand francs to each of the twelve 
principal performers of the ‘“ Theatre Frangais,”’ the only place 


* » * * 


tects the priests, or, to speak more correctly, the Jesuits frighten the | 
Ministers, and hence our tragic writers cannot venture to imitate the 
example of Sbhakspeare, and to introduce historical characters on | 
the stage. The “ Theatre du Gymnase,” which is not patronised | 
by Government. brings out all those little pieces, which are so suc- | 
cessfully reproduced in Italy, Germany, and England. A young) 
man named Luokroy, conjuintly with M. Scribe and another, lately | 
wrote a piece, entitled “ La Marraine.” Being a young beginner | 
inthe dramatic career, he received only a fourth of the profits, 
which fourth only amounted to £240. 

In Paris, charlatanism is triumphant in every thing, except in the | 
duration af dramatic success. ‘hus our theatrical managers find | 
that they cannot dispense with clever writers; and M. Scribe has | 
already realized an income of £4000 a year. ‘* Le Mariage d’incli- 
nation” still continues to be played with enthusiastic applause. | 
People who have not been to a play for the last ten years, are now | 
thronging to the “‘ Gymnase,” to see this clever imitation of Gar-| 
rick’s Clandestine Marriage. 

M. Steuben, an eminent Painter, atlows some persons of distinc-| 
tion to visit his gallery, to see a work which he has just exeeuted. | 
It is a picture representing Napoleon’s bed-chamber in the Island of 
St. Helena, at the moment of his decease. Atl the French who 
were present, have stood to M. Steuben, and the strictest fidelity | 
has been observed in the representation of the scene: nothing is | 
sacrificed to picturesque effect. M. Steuben has in his gallery the 
little iron-bed on which Napoleon expired. ‘The curtains, mattress, 
and bed-clothes are the same which were then on it. The pillow 
which supported, and the red cotton handkerchief which covered 
the head of Napoleon, are there still; even the knot by which the 
latter was tied has not been undone. Napolean’s elbow-chair, 
which M. Steuben has introduced into the composition, for every 
thing is as it was, and all the persons jn the picture are placed round 
the bed of the dying Emperor, precisely as they were situated when 
be drew his last breath. ‘Fhe head of General Bertrand is a master- 
piece of expression. The friend of Napoleon is overcome with 
grief too profound to permit him to shed a tear. One of the Empe- 
ror’s domestics who was at the time very unwell, judged from the 
crieshe heard, that his master was dying. He rose trom his sick 
bed, hastily threw on some clothes, rushed into the room just at the 
moment Napoleon had expired, and fell on his knees, ‘The painter 
has most successfully availed himself of this real incident. The 
jlicture excites an uncommon interest, and it is not indebted for the 
eelebrity it has acquired to any kind of puffing, for it has never been 
mentioned in the Journals. beury day some old General or cther, 
may be seen looking anxiously at the melancholy scene with his 
eyes suffused in tears. The engraving of this picture, which has 
elevated M. Steuben to the first rank among our artists, will hence- | 
forth form a necessary appendage to all the histories of which the | 
greatest character of modern times may form the subject. Colonel | 
de Chambure is going to get this remarkable work engraved, and, 
the engraving will be sold in Flanders and England. 

M. Scribe has heen signally syccessful at the ‘Theatre Feydeau. 
He is author of ‘‘ La Fiancee,” an opera in three acts, the run of | 
which cannot have been less than eighty nights. ‘The music, by M. | 
Auber, is learned and well wriiten, but there is a want of novelty | 
in the melodies. 

Our celebrated comic author M. Picard has died poor. 
King, always disposed to give proofs of the interest he takes in lite- 
rary talent, has granted a pension of 1200 francsto M. Picard’s only 
daughter He was a native of Paris, had been an actor, and was | 
the author of more than a hundred pieces. His last work is the | 
comedy entitled “‘ La petite Ville.” The ridiculous manners of a/| 
small provincial town, the gossiping, trickery, and ostentation of the 
elderly young ladies, are exhibited with so mach truth, that on the | 
first representation of the piece, M. Picard received many letters | 
accusing him of presenting on the stage exact copies of living cha- | 
racters. ‘The name of Nina Vernon, one of the dramatis persone | 
of La petite Ville, has become a proverb. When an old maid dis- | 
plays a great deal of pretension, it is usual to say—‘‘she is a Nina 
Vernon.” | 

._—_ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
_ An important work entitled, Three years in Canada, is in prepara- | 
tion, by Mr. John Mac Taggart, Civil Engineer in the Service of the 
British Government 








| of Bath and Wells, and invites possessors of documents or letters | 
where tragedy is decently performed: secondly, Government pro- | relating to that eminent prelate to communicate them. 


son, Author of the Agricultural Survey of Mid Lothian.—London, 


| Chamber, Whitehall. 


The | of the Justices of the Court of King’s Bench in Upper Canada by 
the Local Authorities. 














—_ — EEC 
A new Novel, by a Lady of high rank in Dublin,is about to ap-) without a reasonable cause, the Governor and Council shall have 
pear, called The Daverels. i the power of removing them from their office. On the 26th of June 
Tales of a Military Life, by the Author of the Military Sketch: last, the Lieutenant-Governor, in the name of the Governor, sent 
Book, may be expected in a few days. : Mr. Willis his dismissal, as one of the Judges of Upper Canada: on 
Captain Frankland, R. N. a Nephew of Lord Colville, an-, the next day, the 27th of June, the Council recommended to the 
nounces a Journal of his Travels to Constantinople, 2 vols 3vo. with Governor to dismiss Mr. Willis. No doubt they discovered that 
numerous plates. they had acted illegally; but if Mr. Willis was not removed from 
The Chelsea Pensioners: A series of Military Stories, by the his office legally, he was not dismissed at all, and was, therefore, as 
Author of the Subaltern, are looked for with much impatience. much a Judge of Upper Canada now as ever he was. ‘ . 
The Author of To-Day in Ireland, who is acknowledged to be one! The delivery of the Learned Gentleman’s address lasted two 
of ren Painters ot National serene Se wennt is about to: hours. 
publish a new Series of Tales, called Yesterday in Ireiand. Dr. Lushington then rose, and addres i i 
The following Works of Fiction are also announced for speedy | same side, and stated the detbinmatees wnt ted ‘ome witis's 
publication : dismissal to be these:—Mr. Walpole Willis was one of the Judges 
Stratton Hill, a Tale of the Civil war, by the Author of Letters| of the Court of King’s Bench in Upper Canada; one of the Judges 
from the East, 3 vols. ; of the Court was absent; Mr. Willis and a Puisne Judge (Mr. Jus- 
Richelieu, a Tale of France, 3 vols. ;—and the Irish Baronet, | tice Sherwood) sat as the Court, and disagreeing in their o inion 
a Novel from the pen of a well known and successful Dramatic | the proceedings of the Court were interrupted, and Mr. Willis was 
Writer. ‘ induced trom this circumstance to consult the Act of Parliament 
The New Edition of Burke’s Dictionary of the Peerage ane Ba-| under whieh the Court is established, when, from the wording of @ 
ronetage is far advanced at press, and may be expected towards the | clause in the Act. which states that “the Chief Justice, together 
end of the month. It has received a vast accession of new and im-| with the two Puisne Judges, shall constitute the Court of ing’s 


‘portant materials. Bench,” he was led to infer that the Court could not be legally con- 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, in 1 vol. 4to. is also on the eve | stituted without the presence of the three Judges, and that threfore 


of publication. Mr. Justice Sherwood and himself had not the power to sit in 

A new and much improved Edition of Mr. Ward’s History ot the |as a Court. He communicated his csnlpiniia: by letter, ae 
Present State of Mexico, is far advanced at press. Lieutenant-Governor, General Sir Peregrine Maitland. Mr. Willis 
_ The Navai Officer, by a Post Captain, will speedily be published, | was then applied to to select what causes could be tried by him as 2 
in 3 vols, post 8vo. single Judge, but this he declined doing. Mr. Willis received a let- 

The Carbonaro, a political novel, by a noble Duke, is in the | ter from the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 26th June, dismissing him 
press. from his situation. Dr. Lushington contended, that, supposing Mr. 

Burckhardt.—A volume of Travels of the late celebrated John | Willis’s view of the Act of Parliament to be incorrect, yet, ife 
Lewis Burckhardt is about to be published, by authority of the African | Judge conscientiously believed that he had no right to exercise cer- 
Association. It will consist of his Travels in Arabia, comprehending | tain fun ctions, he could not fill those duties without violating the 
the Iledjaz, or Holy Land of the Mussulmans, the territory least | oath he had taken; and the misinterpretation of an Act of Parlia- 
accessible to Christians. A more interesting portion of the globe | ment was not a sufficient ground for the dismissal of a Judge. Res- 
could scarcely be selected for the study and examination of the in-| pecting the disputes which had subsisted between the Lieutenant, 
quiring traveller. Governor and Mr. Willis, they were not relevant to the oase. ‘The 

A new novel, entitled Ecrate, or the Salons of Paris, is an-| prayer of the petition was, that his Majesty in Couneil would order 
nounced for immediate publication. It represents, we under-| Mr. Willis to be reinstated in his oficial capacity. 
stand, certain scenes as having occurred at Paris, which will throw| At three o’clock Counsel were ordered to withdraw, and their 
much light on the indulgences peculiar to a highly accredited class} Lordships remained in deliberation about half an hour. The deci- 
of public men. sion was not known, The case was not defended on the part of 

The History of the Rise and Progress of the Mahomedan power | the Governor and Council.—Courier, Jan 31. » 
in India, from its commencement in the year 1000 ull 1620, translated 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Briggs, late resident at Satara, from the 
original Persian of Mahomed Keasim Astrabady, entitled Ferishta, 
—is about to be published. 

The Rev. W. Lisle Bowles is engaged on a Life of Kenn, Bishop | 














LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


IN CHANCERY,—Holansby v. Parfett. 

In this case the plaintiffs, Medad Holansby, and Ann his wife (late 
Ann Harris), and Mary Harris, had filed their bill against the defen- 
The Rev. J. D. Parry, M. A. of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, dants. Henry Parfett, James Williams, Thomas Cotterell, Henry 
has-in the press The Legendary Cabinet; a Selection of British Na- | Bartholomew, and Thomas Froud. praying for an issue to try the 
tional Ballads, Ancient and Modern, from the best Authors, with | validity of the pretended will of Thomas Harris, late of Lawday- 
Notes and illustrations. house, in the parish of Farnham, in the county of Surrey, the grand- 

Mr. Valpy is publishing a series of School and College Greek | father of the female plaintiffs. It appeared that Thomas Harris 
Classics, with English Notes, in a cuodecimo torm; the Medea and | “ied in 1793, possessed of a freehold estate at Ewshot, in the parish 
Hecuba of Euripides, as well as the GEdipus of Sophocles, are ready |°! Crondall, near Farnham, leaving a son (since deceased), the 
for delivery. ‘Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, &c. will follow father of the female plaintiffs, On the death of Thomas Harris the 
in succession on the same plan. detendant Parfett, a nephew of Thomas Harris, set up the will in 

An Allegory is announced, under the title of A Geographical and | Wuestion, which he proved in London in November, 1793,, whereby 
Historical Account of the Great World, with a Voyage to itsseveral | it appeared that Thomas Harris had devised the estate in question” 
Islands, a Vocabulary of the Langnage, and a Map. to him (Parfett), and disinherited his son; that Parfett entered into 

Preparing for Publication, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, with Ex-| Possession of the estate, and afterwards sold it; that the defendant, 
planations in Latin and English; and acopious English Index, in 1 |J@mes Walliams, a solicitor at Fremley, was now in possession of 
thick vol. 8vo by the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. F.A.8 the greaterpmrt of the estate, having purchased it in 1820 withthe 

Miss Isabel Hill has in the press a volume called Holiday Dreams, knowledge ofthe plaintiffs’ claim; and that the other defendants 
or Light Reading in Poetry and Prose. _ | Were in possession of small parts of the estate, or had exercised acts 

Preparing for pnblication, ‘The Prize Eessay on the Lever, em-|°f ownership over it. lM was in evidence that Parfett had confesséd 
bracing its numerous modifications inthe Wheel, and Axle, and Pul-| ‘at the will in question had been drawn up by one Francis Sim- 

y. Inthis work, the errors of Gregory, Lardner, Nicholson, and | ™00ds.after'Thomas Harris was dead, and that his dead hand was 
other eminent professors of mechanical science are proved and guided to sign: it. In consequence of this discovery, the plaintiffs 
corrected, while the theoretical part of the subject ismathematically filed their billin 1816, praying for an issue to try the validity of the 
treated. will, and to examine witnesses as to its execution. It was also th 

A sacred poem, entitled The Opening of the Sixth Seal, dedicated evidence that two of the persons whose names — subscribed to 
by permission to professor Millman, is about to appear. | such will, as attesting its execution, had been examined, and had 

A Personal.Narative of a Journey through Norway, &e. sworn that they were not present when, the will was signed, and 
Mr. Derwent Conway, will form an early volume of Constable's | that the attestations were not of their-subscribing. The only other 
Miscellany. witness to the will was Francis Simmonds, who prepared it, and 

‘The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman, by a Barrister, will | ‘Vbo had been dead some years. Under these circumstances, the 
soon make its appearance. plaintiffs prayed that an issue might be directed to try the validity of 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, The Misfortunes of} '#e Will, oy =f # 
Elphin a romance of the 6th Century, by the author of Headlong| ‘The defendant Parfett did not appear on the hearing. ; 

Hall. &c. Gareatr and Grrorkstone, for the other defendants, opposed 

Tales of the Wars of Our Times, by the Author of the Recollee- | ‘te prayer, an the ground that 20 years had elapsed since the death 
tions of the Peninsula will be published about Easter. of Thomas Harris and previous to the filing their bill, and cited the 

Preparing for publication, Some Account of the Writings and | °S¢ of ‘‘the Marquis Cholmondeley v. Lord Clinton,” decided by 
Opinions of Justin Martyr, by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. the House of Lords in 1821, as an answer to the relief sought. 

Dr. Davis, Professor of Midwifery, &c. in the University of Lon-| , Rose and Temerg, for the plaintifis, contended that the deci- 
don, is preparing a Treaties on the Diseases and Constitutional |S! '9 that cas@ Was not applicable to the present, which was a case 
Management of Children. of gross fraud ; and that (though 20 years had elapsed singe the death 

A Set of Turkish Melodies, by Mr. Dowling, are on the eve of of Thomas Harris, and before filing the bill, the plaintiffs and their 
publication. Symphonies and Accompaniments by David Lee. father were all that time ignorant of the forgery ; but that sinee the 
: Preparing for publication, Rural Recollections or the Progress of Sey best no time in filing their bill, though they 

mprov i icul ural Affairs, ; - . 

te rer eam nner nes tee amelie hy beer, pdm The Master ofthe Rotis said, he betieved the decision in the 
case of Cholmondeley r. Clinton had surprised the profession; but 
it being a decision in the House of Lords, he was controlled by it, 
and as it was there held that no relief im equity could be granted af- 
ter an adverse possession of 20 years he could not grant the prayey 
of the plaintiffs’ bill, and he therefore dismissed it. 


THe Army, 


PROMOTIONS ’ND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, Jan. 22, 1829.—4tn Regt. of Drag. Gds.: J. Rainsford, 
Gent. to be Veterinary Surg. v. Kirwin, who retires upon b.p.—23d 
Regt. of Ft.: Asst.-Surg. J. Morrison M.D. from h.p. first Ceylon 
Regt. to be Asst.-Surg.v, Parke, superseded—24th Do.: Asst.-Surg. 
Lord Chief Baron, the Vice-Chancellor, the Secretary of State for | J. O’Toole, fm. the b.p. of the 4th W. India Regt., tu be Asst.-Surg. 
the Colonial Department, the Judge of the Admiralty, the Judge-|v. Kearney, who ret. upon h.p. 4th W. India Regt-—26th Do.: Maj 
Advocate-General, the Master of the Mint, the ChanceNor of the} A.S.N. Mountain fm. h.p.to be Maj. v. G. Pipon, whoexe. rec. diff. 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade. | —27th Do.: Ens. T.G. M’Mair Edden, from 49th Ft., to be Ens. y. 
Right Honourable Sir John Beckett, and the Right Honourable J. | Nash, dec.—42d Do.: Capt J. Malcolm to be Major by purchase, 
W. Croker. \vice Menzies, who retires; Lieut. T. Raynes, to be Captain by pur- 

The King’s Advocate, the Attorney and the Solicitor-General at- }chase vice Malcolm; Ensign Campbell to be Lieut. by purchase 
tended their Lordships during the hearing of this important case. lvice Raynes. To be Ensigns—Ens. T. F. Sandeman, from the 95th 

Mr. Buller was the Clerk to their Lordships in waiting. F. v. Steuart, dec.; ©.W.D. Dundas, Gent. by pur. v. Campbell— 

Mr. Horne addressed their Lordships at considerable length for) 49th F.: Ens. W.C. Rochford, fm. the h.p. to be Ens. v. Edden, app. 
the appellant, J. W. Willis, Esq. one of the Justices in the Court of | to the 27th F’.—72d Do.: Capt. W. Hyde, fromh.p. to be €apt. v. G. 
King’s Bench, in Upper Canada. The Learned Gentlemar entered | A. Lindsay, who exc. rec. diff.—83d. Do.: Lt. W. Garstin, from the 
very fully into the Act of Parliament called the Canada Act, which | Ceylon Regt. to be Lt. v, Caulfield, who exe.—95th F.; A.G. V. 
was passed for the Government of that Colony, and particularly | Homrigh, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Sandeman, app. to 42d 
that part which related to the Judges, and the power of the/F.—97tb Do.: Lt. €. O'Neil tobe Capt. without pur. v. Haddock 
Governor and the Court over them. The Act recites, thatgdin case | dec.; Ens. J. M'Caskill to be Lt. v. O'Nei—Ceylon Regt.—Lt. H. 
of the abseace of the Officers ot the Colony (including the Judges) Caulfield, from the 93d [’., to be Lt. v. Garstin, who exc.--Chap 




















Feb. 1, 1829. 
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WATS BAMD. 


PRIVY COUNCIL.—JUDGE WILLIS. 

The Lords of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council as- 
sembled at eleven o'clock yesterday morning in the Privy Council 
There was a very numerous assemblage of 
their Lordships, the case which came before them being one of con- 
siderable importance, viz.—The Petition against the removal of one 














The Lords present were, the Lord President of the Couricil, the 
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. ist dot Maj. C. Levinge trom h.p. to be Maj v. J. L.. Watson, who | have found in the English navy. 
~ exe rec diff.—77th do: Capt N Wilson to be Maj by pur v. Clerke, 
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Tndress Coat.—The same as the above, without Embroidery: 
+ Epaulettes, without Device. 
Office of Ordnance, Jan. 21.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: Capt. and | The Full Dress Coat to be worn on duty whenever bis Majesty 
Brevet Maj. W. T.Skinner to be bt. Col. v. Payne, dec.: See. jis present, and on Gala occasions when ordered, with Sash and 
Capt. J. Evans to be Capt., v. Skinner; Capt. M. Evans, from | un- | Staff Sword, and at Court, invariably, with Shoes and Stockings. 
attached h.p. to be Sec. Capt. v. Evans: Capt, and Lt.-Col. Sir R.}| ‘Phe Undress Coat to be worn when on duty on all other oc- 
erto be Lt.-Col. v. Addams ref.: Bee. Capt. [I]. Blachley to | casions. 
tv. Gardner; Capt. J. Davies,from unattached h.p. to be| A Blue Frock Coat, with Stand-up Cape and General’s Button, 
apt. v. Blachley; Capt. and Brevet Maj. P. Wallace to _be | without Epaulettes or Shoulder-straps, may be worn on common 
Col. v. Elliot, ret.; Sec Capt. J. AoChalmer, to be Capt. v. Wal- | occasions off parade. 
lace ; Capt. J. Pascoe, from unatt. b.p. to be Sec. Capt. v.;Clalmer. | ‘The Uniform of Field Marshalls remains unaltered. 
War Office, Jan. 26, 1829. By Command of the Right Honourable General Lord Hill, 
Ist Regt. Drag. Gds.: Capt. W. A. Maxwell to be Maj. by pur. v. Commanding in Chief. 

Wallace, pro.; Lt. R. Martin to be Capt. by pur. v. Maxwell; Cor. F. Il. Tavtor, Adjutant-General. 
Hawkes to be Lt. by nur. v.Maftin; Ens. £. 8. Grant from 92d F. 
to be Cor. by pur. v. Liawkes.—4th Regt Light Drags: Lieut J May CIRCULAR. 
from 11th F: to be Lt v. Gumbleton, exch; Lt G Hf Uroad, from hp. Horse-Guards, 20th January, 1829. | 
104th F. to bé Quarterm v. J Nixon, ret h.p. 104th F.—15th Regt Memorandum.— With reference to the Memorandum dated Horse 
Light Drags: ‘To be Lts: Cor II Elton, without pur v. Berwick, | Guards, 22d December, 1828, relative to the New Uniform Coat to | 
dec; R Gethin without pur v. Teesdale, dec; T J Parker, by purv. | be worn by the General Officers of the Army, the King has been | 
rethin, wise prom by pur has not teken place; F Thorold by pur v. | pleased to approve the following additions! Distinctions in the pla- | 
Stokes, prom. To be Cornets: GJ Walker, Gent without pur v. | cing of the Buttons, viz. 
Gethin; ‘TG Dardin, Gent by pur v. Thorald.—3d Regt Foot: Lt The Buttons of a Field Marshal and of a General to be placed at | 
P Mackie to be Adjt ¥. Mackay, dec.—4th Do: Capt H W_ Breton | even distances. | 
to be Maj by pur v. Wilson prom; Lt G D Griflith to be Capt by | ‘Those of a Lieutenant-General by threes. | 

ur v. Breton; Ens C Stuart to be Lt by pur v. Griffith; C W Stan-| ‘Those of a Major-General by twos. 
10pe, Gent to be Ens by purv. Stuart; Qarterm.-Serj W Hanna to By Command of the Right Honourable General Lord Fill. 
be Quarterm v. Bayne, dec.—8th Do; Serj-Maj Brodribb, from 7th is H Tayror, Adjutant-General. 
Light Drags to be Quarterm v. Only, dec.—11th Do: Capt N T a 


Christie, from h.p. to be Capt payiug diff v. Robinson, app 79th F. ; 1 + KIN . —_ 
Lt R Gumbleton, from 4th Light Drags to be Lt v. May, exch.—I4th SPEECH OF Fdeiage anal OF FRANCE. | 
aris, January 27. 


Do: W Goode, Gent to be Ens by pur v. Fenwick, ret.—21st Do: 

Capt F J G Mathews from h.p. to be Capt v. T P Vandeleur,exch.| To-day his Majesty opened the Session of the Chambers in the | 
rec diff.—29th Do: Lt B Beautfoy, trom h.p. to be Lt paying diff v. | Louvre. 
Biggs, prom.—30th Do: Lt CJ Boyes, from 38th F. to be Lt v. Bar-| After the usual preliminary ceremonies had been gone through, | 
low, exch.—36th Do: Surg J H Walker, MD from h p. De Meuron’s | and the Peers and Deputies had taken their seats, his Majesty de- | 
Regt to be Surg v. ‘I’ Bouchier, ret b.p. De Meuron's Regt.—38th | livered the following speech :— 

Do: Capt H Piper to be Maj without pur v. Dely, dec; Lt B Bar-| “ Gentlemen,—Iam happy in seeing you every year assembled | 
low, from 39th I’. to be Lt v. Boyes, exch ; Assist.-Sarg 'T Foss, | round my throne, to promote, in concert with me, the great inte-, 
from 59th F. to be Assist.-“Surg v. ‘Thomas, dec.—46th Do: Lt C | rests of my people. 
Langwerth to be Captain by purchase vice St. John, retired; Capt} “*'This satisfaction isthe more lively on the present occasion as E| 
W B Bernard, from h.p. to be Captain vice C Dawe, who exch. | have pleasing communications to make to you, and important la- ; 
receiving the difference ; Ensign W Green to be Lieut by purchase | bours to intrust to you. 

vice Langwerth; G Sweeting, Gent to be Ens by pur vice Green.— | “ My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be friendly. The 
47th @o: F W Mundy, Gentto be Ens without pur v. White dec— | assurances I receive from my allies offer me a pledge, that notwith- 
43th do: Ens W F Stubbs to be Lt by pur v. Thompson, whose | standing the events which have desolated the East, peace will not 
prom has not taken place. To be Eus: GM Lys, Gent without] be disturbed in the rest of Europe. To hasten the pacification of 
purv. Leech dec; H D Gibbs, Gent by pur v. Thompson, retires.— | Greece, I have, in concert with England and Russia, sent to the Mo- | 
52d do: Hen RL P Trench to be Ens by pur v. Yorke, prom 94th | reaa division of my troops. At the sight of some thousand French- ! 
Ft.—60th do: Capt Hon G A Spencer, from 69th Ft to be Capt v.) men, determined to accomplish their noble task, that celebrated | 
R Kelly, who rets upon b.p. 40th Fit.—62d do: Lt C HJ Lane, to} country, too long rava ged, has been restored to peace and security. } 
be Paymaster v. Jellicoe app to a Recruiting District—69th do:| There, as at Navarin, the union of the flags has proved to the world 
Capt J K Jauncey, from 40th Ft to Capt v. Spencer app to the 60th | the respect of the three Crowns for the faith of treaties, and my sol- 
Ft; Lt E Botton, to be Adj v. Rose, who resigns the Adjtcy only.— | diers take pleasure in recounting the sincere support which they | 
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Jains. —Rev. J.-S. Pering, from h.p. to be Chaplain to the Forces, v. 
Hatchman, dec. 
























‘«« A formal declaration, notified to the Porte, has placed the Mo- 
prom; Lt T O Partridge to be Capt by pur v. Wilson; Ens C Lee | rea and the neighbouring islands under the protection of the three 
to.be Lt by pur v. Partridge ; G. Dixon, Gent to be Ens by purv. | Powers. ‘l'hissolemn act will suffice to render a protracted occu- 
Lee.—79th do: Capt J Robinson from 11th Ft to be Capt v. J Mar-| pationunnecessary. I continue to assist the Greeks, to rebuild their 
Shall who rets. upon h.p. rec diff.—84th do: Capt R. Sweeny, from | ruins, and my ships bring back to them those Christian slaves whom 
Ceylon Regt to be Capt v. H. Alexander, who rets upon h.p. Royal | the pious generosity of France has restored to their country and to 
Staff Corps.—83th do: Ens J Acklom to be Lt without pur v. Cum-! liberty. 

ing dec.—90th do: Ens H. R. Tharlow to be Lt without purv. Foot) “ So many cares will not prove vain. I have reason to believe 
dec.—91st do: Ens W Calder to be Lt without pur; C B M’Murdo | that the Porte, more enlightened, will cease to oppose the Treaty of 
Gent to be Ens v. Calder; Lt J R Brunker to be Adj v. M’Intyre, | the 6th July, and it nay be hoped that this first arrangement will not 
dec.—92d do : AI Lockhart, Gent to be Ens by pur v Grant app to | be lost for the re-establishment of peace in the East. 

the Ist Drag Gds.—94th do: Ens G M Yorke from 52d Ft to be Lt “The situation of Spain has allowed me to recall the troops 
b om v. O'Reilly who rets; R Aldworth, Gent to be Ens by pur v. | which I had left at the disposal of his Catholic Majesty. My sol- 
Fie ding who rets. Royal Staff Corps.—To be Lt-Cols—Maj H | diers are returned to their country, after having received from the 
Du Vernet, Maj F W Mann. To be Capts—Lt J Horton, Lt J Q| inhabitants of all the countries through which they have passed, 
Pardey. To be First Lis—Sec Lt E Adams, Sec Lt R L Phipps, | testimonies of esteem and regret, due to their exceilent discipline. 
Sec Lt G B Cumberland, Sec Lt R Fraser, Sec Lt H Vachell.| Considerable sums have been advanced to the Spanish Govern- 
Ceylon Regt—Capt F Du Vernet, from the Royal Staff Corps, to| ment; a convention has been signed to regulate the repayment of 
be Capt v. Sweeny app to the e4th Ft. them. 

Unattached.—To be Lt-Cols of Infantry by pur—Brevet Lt-Col| «The hope which I still retain ot obtaining from the Dey of 
G D Wilson, from the 4th Ft; Maj R Wallace, from Ist Drag Gds. | Algiers a just reparation, has retarded the measures which I may | 
To be Capt of Inf. by pur—Lt E G Stokes trom 13th Light Drags. | be obliged to take in order to punish him; but I shall neglect noth- ! 

Crown Office, Jan. 20.—Member returned to serve in this present | ing to protect the French commerce from insult and piracy; and | 
Parliament.—County of Cumberland—Sir James Robert George | striking examples have already tanght the Algerines that it is neither 
Graham, Bart. of Netherby, in the room of John Christian Curwen | easy nor prudent to brave the vigilance of my naval force. 
Esq. dec. ‘Engagements contracted by an ancieut French Colony had | 

hitehall, Jan. 20, 1829.—The King has been pleased to direct | ceased to be executed. After having convinced myself that this in- | 
letters patent to pass under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom! execution was the result of inabilit 
of Great Britain aud Ireland, granting unto Arthur Duke of Wel-| it a more efticatious negotiation fo 
lington, K.G. the office of Constable of his Majesty's Castle at Do- | of commerce. 
ver; and also the office of Warden and keeper of his Majesty’s | 
Cinque Ports ; and the office of Admiralty within the said Cinque | the Emperor of Brazil in his war with the Republic of Buenos | 
Ports and their Members ; and likewise all wrecks of the sea what- Ayres. Some of their vessels have been capatured. ‘The conven- | 
soever. J 2 RB. : | tion which L have just ratified, while it confirms, with respect to the } 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 24, 1828.—'The King was this day pleased to | right of blockade, a conservatory principle always maintained hy | 
confer the honour of Knighthood upou John Vaughan, Esq. one of} France, ensures to them the restitution of their property, and an in- | 
the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. demnity proportioned to their loss. On this occasion, as on all | 

others, I owe its praises to the French marines, which shows itself } 
worthy of its noble mission. 




















y, I have consented to epen with | 
r the interests of the colonies and | 





CIRCULAR. 


: : Horse- Guards, 23d December, 1829, “ The successive shocks which have agitated some of the new | 
Memorandum.—The King having been pleased to approve of a/ States of South America have left the political situation of those | 
New Uniform Coat to be worn by the General Officers of the Army, | States unceriain, and rendered it diflicult to form regular relations| 
a pattern of the same, showing the distinctions of the respective with them. ‘Che moment is doubtless not far distant when I shall} 
ranks, has been sealed withthe Seal of this Department, by the | be able togive to those relations a stability advantageous to my | 
command of General Lord Hill, and has been forwarded to the | subjects: meantime I have appointed Consuls to watch over their! 
Office of Consolidated Boards, 21, Spring Garden, for inspection interests, | 
and reference. se “Such, Gentlemen, is the happy state of our relation with Fo- 

The following description of the Coat is published for general in-| reign Powers, Whatever may be the evenis that the futare reserves | 
formation. : forus, I shall certainly never forget that the glory of France is a sa- | 

A Scarlet Coat, with Blue Cuffs and Collar, and Scarlet-pointed | cred deposit, and that the honour of being the guardian of it is the | 
Cross Flaps, Single Breasted, 


‘oss ] With two rows of Uniform Buttons | tairest prerogative of my Crown. 
(nine in each row). . : 
The distance between the Buttons, three inches at top, and t 


and a half inches at bottom. 

The Button giit—ceovex—with the Sword and Batonin the cen- | 
tre, encircled with Laurel. 

White Turnbacks and (Lining. 

A pair of Gold Epaulettes, with solid Crescents,—device, Sword 
and Baton, surmounted by a Crown. and fixed with narrow Gold- 
lace Binder. 

Embroidery.—A Stand-up Collar, richly embroidered with Oak- 
Jeaf pattern. ‘i 

The Embroidery on the Flaps one inch broad. 

Embroidered Slash Flap to the Sleeves, 
three small Buttons. 

Emroidered Ski* Ornaments. 

Distinction on the Cuff.—General—Blue Embroidered Cuff, 
inches deep, and one inch Embroidery above on the Sleeve. 

Lieut. General—Blue Embroidered Cuff, 
out Embroidery above on the Sleeve. 


Major Gencral—Bine Calf, two inches deep, with one inch of 
Embroidery on the top of the Cuff. ¢ 


|  ‘* Order and peace prevail inthe interior. French industry, alrea- | 
vo | dy so justly celebrated, is daily distinguished by new improvements. | 
Some branches of our agriculture and commerce are suffering, but 1) 
hope that it will be possible tor me to lessen the evil, if should not | 
be able to cure it. 
‘ The long inclemeney ofjthe seasons, and the unfavourable delay | 
which the harvest experienced, awakened for some weeks the solici- | 
tude of my government. Distressing doubts with respect to the | 
state of our resources have been speedily dispelled by more positive | 
jintormation. The subsistence of all is assured ; pan if the price of | 
/corn, While it augmentsthe prosperity of the landholders, increase | 
;fora@ momentthe distress of the indigent, Providence has created 
five inches high, and | beneficence to relieve those who suffer. 
"The Press, freed from restraints, enjoys entire liberty. If licen-| 








; tionsness, its fatal enemy, still shows itself urider the cover ot a gen- | 
two | erous and confidinglaw, public good sense, which becomes more firm 
j and enlightened, does justice to its aberrations, and the magistracy, | 
two inches deep, with-| a to its noble traditions, knows its duties, and will always fulfil 

them. 


— 





‘‘ Many of my subjects have suffered by the measures taken by | 








laws, and at the same time to ensure among us the perpetuity of the 
priesthood, have induced me, after mature reflection, to prescribe 
measures which I have felt to be necessary. These measures have 
been executed with that prudent firmness which reconciles the obe- 
dience due to the laws, the respect due to religion, and the just re- 
gards to which its ministers are entitled. 

* Communications will be made to you on the state of our 
finances. You will be happy to learn that the estimates of the rev- 
enne for 1828 have beef exceeded. This increasing prosperity has 
not relaxed the system ofeconomy in which my Government must 
endeavour daily to advance farther, without, however, forgetting 
that useful expense is also economy. P 

“ Numerous labours will occupy the Session which is opened to- 
day. You will have to discuss acode which is destined for the army. 
and deserves serious attention. 

“The law onthe endowment of the Chamber of Peers, and many 
other laws worthy of your attention, will be presented to you. 


| serious and important project will, above all, call for your solicitade. 


It has been long since acknowledged, that there is a necessity for i 
new municipal departmental law, the whole of which shall be in 
harmony with our institutions. The most difficult qnestions are con- 
nected with the organization. It ought to secure to the Communes 
and to the Departments a just share in the management of their in- 
terests; but ii must, at the same time, preserve to the protecting and 
moderating power which belongs to to the Crown, the full scope of 
action and force which public order requires. I have caused a pro- 
ject, which will be presented to you, to be prepared with care. 1 
invite all the meditations of your wisdom to this project, and I con- 
fide the discussion of it to your love of public good, and to your 
fidelity. Every day gives me fresh proofs of the affection of my 
people, and enhauces the sacredness of the obligation which [ 
have contracted to dedicate myself to their happiness. This noble 
task, which you, gentlemen, will assist me to fulfil, must daily become 
more easy. 

‘Experience has dispelled the charm of insensate theories.— 
France, like yourselves, knows on what basis its happiness reposes. 


and those who should seek it any where but in the sincere union ot 


the Royal authority and the liberties which the Charter has con- 
secrated, would be openly disowned by it. You, Gentlemen, arc 
caHed upon to render this union more close and more solid; you 
will accomplish this happy mission like faithful subjects and loyal 
Frencumen, and your efforts will be equally certain of the support 
of your King and of the public gratitude.” 


—>— } 
THE STORM PAINTER’ IN HIS DUNGEON. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Midnight! and silence deep! 
The air is filled with sleep, 
With the stream’s whisper and the citrous breath; 
The fixed and solemn stars 
Gleam thro’ my dungeon-bars— 
Wake, rushing winds! this breezeless calm is death ' 


Ye watch-fires of the skies! 
The stillness of your eyes 
Looks too intensely thro’ my troubled soul ; 
I feel this weight of rest 
An earth-load on my breast— 
Wake, rushing winds, awake! and dark clouds, ro}! ' 


I am your own, your child, 
O ye, the fierce and wild 
And kingly tempests! Will ye not arise ? 
Hear the bold Spirit’s voice, 
That knows not to rejoice, 
But in the peal of your strong harmonies ! 


By sounding Ocean-waves, 
And dim Calabrian caves, 
And flashing torrents, I have been your mate ; 
And with the rocking pines 
Of the olden Apennines, 
In your dark path stuod fearless and elate! 


Your lightnings were as rods 
That smote the deep abodes 
Of thought within me, and the stream gush’d free . 
Come, that my soul again 
May swell to burst its chain— 
Bring me the music of the sweeping sea! 


Within me dwells a flame, 
An eagle caged und tame, 
Till call’d forth by the harping of the blast ; 
Then is its triumph’s hour, 
It springs to sudden power, 
As mounts the billow o’er the quivering mast. 


Then, then, the canvass o’er, 
With burried hand I pour 
The lava-floods and gusts of my own soul; 
Kindling to fiery life 
Dreisas, worlds, of pictured strife ;— 
Wake, rushing winds, awake! and dark clouds, rol! ‘ 


Wake, rise!—the reed may bend, 
The trembling leat descend, 
The torest branch give way before your might ; 
But I, your strong compeer, 
Call, summon, wait you here— 
Answer, my Spirit, answer! Storm and Night! 


* Pietro Mulier, called Il Tempesta, from his surprising pictures a1 
storms. ‘‘ His compositions,” says Lanzi, “ inspire a real horror, 
presenting to our eyes death-devoted ships overtaken by tempests 
and darkness, fired by lightning, now rising on the mountain-waves, 
and again submerged in the abyss of ocean.” During an imprison- 
ment of five years in Genoa, tbe p:etures which he painted in his 


| dungeon were marked by additional power and gloom.—Sce Lanzi’s 


History of Painting, translated by Roscoe. 


— 
LETTER FROM MKks. RAMSBOTTOM. 

Dear Bull—I write to you on a bizziness of some consequence to 
me—I have been applied to by some of the first jenny asses of the 
day to colic my lettuce into one volume, and publish them: so [ 
spoke to my sun in law Fulmer, who has offered to hedit them, and 
put notes to them, which I at first thought meant setting them to 
mewsic, which I by no means wanted, although he offered to do it 
grateass. He has now explained his meanun, and J am going to get 
Mr. Golburn to print them in a doodecimus book, with a prefass 
and portrait, to be done from a Minotaur by Causeway, which is 
reckoned the himmige of me when] wasa gull, and for wich Mr 


Ram. paid Mr. Causeway, (quite a Minotaur of a man himsell, 


fifty jinnies. | 

You know I never rot to anybody but you, although some impo 
tent parsens have dared to call themselves the hawthurs of my lettus 
There is one of them squarecap fellows beloncing to the Magdalen 


}at Hanksfut—which they say lives upon Ices—ne says he rot some of 
« The necessity of placing the religion of our fathers in security | them, and one at Eating College says he helped me, and ancther, @ 
against apy attack, to maintainin my kingdom the execution of the bare biockbead whose name I never heard atore,gocs about and says 
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he rot ’em for me. He had better mind his tye pigs, and adjustments, ‘ter by Pascoe and an oid black slave. Towards the beginning of 
and dues and surplices, [ can tell him, for ail his tong runs so glebe ; | April, Clapperton became alarmingly ill,— 
for L never sot eye on him, nor he on meas 1 nose of—however, 1“ His sleep was unitormally short and disturbed, and troubled with 
am dissolved upon publishing them cut and out. Mr. Golbourn fmghttul dreams. In them he frequently reproached the Arabs with 
wants them to come out in sheets, but I dont think that quite come! much bitterness, but being an utter stranger to that language, I did 
ill fo. | not understand him. I read to him daily some portions of the New 
here is amoneyment of two old gentlemen who were my Aunt’s ; Testament, and the ninety-fifth Psalm, to which he was never weary 
sisters, in achureh in Lincumshire, - Ar by Mr. Ruebellyache the | ot listening ; and on Sundays added the Church Service, to which 
great Sculpture, which was admired by the late Mr. Noddlecums, jbe invariably paid the profoundest attention.” 
whose life has been published by his Taylor, and which cuts him up, At length, calling bonest Lander to his bed-side, Clapperton said: 
sure enoug!.—I should like to have the view ot this family Muzzle-| «Richard, I shall shorily be no more: I feel myself dying.’ 
heum in the book, if I could getitdone in the new fashioned style | Aimost choked with grief, [ replied, ‘God forbid, my dear master : 
of Lithotomy, because it shows all the harms of our family, Lions | you will live many years yet.’ * Don’t be so much affected, my 





would point out the place where his remains might be deposited. 
Bello mec ome orderec fuur slaves to dig a grave at the village of 
Jungavie, about five miles to thesouth-east of So€eatoo, whither the 
body was conveyed. When all was ready, “ Eopened a prayer 
book,” says this faithful servant, “and amid showers of tears, read 
the funeral service Over the remains of my valued master. ‘Ibis be» 
ing done, the union jack was-aken off, the body slowly lowered 
to the earth, and [ wept bitterly as [ gazed for the last fime upon 
that remained of my generous and intrepid masfer.” He then agreed 
to give some of the natives two thousand cowries to build a house 
four feet high over the spot, which they promised to d>. 
I then returned disconsolate and oppressed, to my solitary habi- 





sergeants, and the lions parsons, and the lions ramping with the | dea: boy, I entreat you,’ said he: ‘it is the will of the Almighty ; it 
shiverings and imullets, and argents, and oars, and sables, and gulls, cannot be helped. ‘Take care of my journal and papers after my | 
and all that, which we bore ever since William the Conqueror came | death; and when you arrive in London, go immediately to my. 
over with Quin Mary, of hoom, no doubt you have read. agents, send for my uncle, who will accompany you to the Colonial 


My Mr. Rainsbottom’s family although very good, is not connec- | Office, and let him see you deposit them safely into the hands of the | 


ted with that of the Hempee for Winsor, which family is eyely re-| secretary. After Lam buried, apply to Bello, and borrow money to 
spectable in their whey, and quite sillybratied for bruin the bear, | parchase camels and provisions for your journey over the desert, 
wich isso patternized in the neighborhood. Mr. Fulmer says, my | and go in the train of the Arab merchants to Fezzan. On your ar- 
dear Mr. Ram is quite a different ramification, but he thinks if you | rival there, should your money be exhausted, send a messenger to 
would just reckumend us to the Biblepole (I think he calls Mr. | Mr. Warrington, our consul at Tripoli, and wait till he returns with 
Goulbourn) he could make three volumes out of my letters, what} aremittance. On reaching Tripoli, that gentleman will advance 
letters [ have received, his own notes, and all the notes the gals has) what money you may require, and send you to England the first op- 
got by way of orthographs, and a dairy which my dear Mr. Ram | portunity. Do not lumber yourself with my books; leave them 





kept till the day before he did. wales 

T took my two eldest unmarried, the other day, to Mr, Devil’s in 
the Strand, to be feli—they call him Mr. De Feel, but he spells it 
Deville, anid calls himself Mr. De Huile—he is a Hoyl-man anda 
great professor of what is called Freeknowledgey—he shewed us the 
head of Sterne, which wrote many books, and also that of Sir Eyes- 
ache Newton, the great astrologer—he =r 1 have the largest number 
one he ever saw, and when I cum away he sneered, and bid me take 
care of number one, as if every body didnt do that without Ais tel- 
ling.—He wanted to put a plaster on my head, and smear my face 
with some of his lampile, and stick quills up my nose, and take what 
he called a cast of my Hosfrontis—but I would not have none of 
his manoovers with me, and I was very well pleased when I found 
inyself out of the shop. 

Only think, Mr. B. of Lord Angelseyey coming home—he is left 
tenant of the castle no longer. Mr. Fulmer says be is like a hair 
which gives up doubling when it takes to turning. I am quite sorry 
to think what a state he must be in. Miss Biffin, or Billy Bowldish, 
the corpulent gentleman who used to bump himself along the streets 
in a band-box, an’t nothing to compare with him. His Lordship 
told the people of Ireland that he had left bis heart with them. Ful- 
mer says, before he said that, he must have lost his head, and I seed 
one of his legs buried at Whataloo—of course, after that, the only 
thing left him was to pack up his ¢runk, and come home; but polly- 
ticks [ seldom tuches, only I does like plain dealing. 

Will you please to let me hear from you, for you are a sad idol 
corryspondent—you promises to rite, and never dus, which is very 
cisapinting. -However, you must rite to give us leaf to print the 
Ramsbottom papers, which has been redressed to you—give me 
your opinion about the minotaur and the muzzleum, and believe me, 
dear B. Your's, truly and sineere. Lavinta D. RamsBottom. 


All our curcle join in kind regards—we have all got colds, and 
guittars, and quinces, and roomatez—but we can expectorate noth- 
ing less this cold weather. 

—~p— 


CLAPPERTON’S SECOND JOURNEY TO 
AFRICA. 


From the last Quarterly Review. 

Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa, from the 
Bight of Benin to Soccatoo. By the late Captain Clapperton, of 
the Royal Navy. To whichis added, The Journal of Richard 
Lander, from Kano to the Sea-coast, partly by a more easlern route. 
With a portrait of Clapperton. and a map of the route. Lon- 
don. 4to. 1829. 

A very few days after Clapperton’s arrival in Soccatoo, he was 
visited by Sidi Sheik, Beilo’s doctor, and one of his secretaries, 
who, afier some preamble, told him, that by whatever road he 
might chose to return home, he should be sent, under an escort, 
—were it even by Bornou,—though it was right to inform him that, 
on his former visit, the Sheik of Bornou had written, advising Bello 
to put him (Clapperton) to death. ‘This, Clapperton observed was 
very extraordinary, after the kind manner in which the sheik had 
behaved to him, to the very last hour of his departure, and insisted 
on seeing the letter. For this purpose he lost not a moment in re- 
pairing to the gadado, who affected ignorance, and said there must 
be some mistake, as he was sure there was nosuch letter. The next 
day the gadado took him to the su! an who told him that such a let- 
ter had certainly been written with tne sheik’s sanction, by Hadje 
Mohamed, who therein said he was a spy, and that the English had 
taken possession of Jndia by first going there by ones and twos, 
until they got strong enough to sieze upon the whole country. A 
few days after this it was announced to Clapperton that the sultan 
had sent for his servant and all the baggage to be brought from Kano 
to Soccatoo, and in a day or two afterwards Lander actually arrived 
with it. The next step was to sieze the baggage, under pretence 
that Clapperton was conveying guns and warlike stores tothe Sul- 
tan of Bornou; and lastly, he ordered Lord Bathrust’s letter to the 
sheik to be given upto him. This cenduct of the sultan bad such 
an effect on Clapperton’s spirits, that his servant Richard says he 
never saw him smile afterwards ; but he found it in vain to remon- 
strate. He toldthe gadado that the conduct of Bello was not like 
that of a prince of the Faithful; that he had broken his faith, and 
done him all the injury in his power. The gadado now assured 
him that not only the sheik, but the two hadjis of Tripoli, had written 
letters to Bello, denouncing him as a spy, and observing that the 
English wanted to take Africa as they had done India. “ I told the 
gadado they were acting like robbers towards me, in defiance of all 
good faith.” In short, their jealousy proceeded so far as to scize 
every thing that could be supposed to be any part of the present in- 
tended for the Sheik of Bornou. 

Not long after this, intelligence was received at Soccatoo of the 
total defeat of the Bornou army, which put the sultan in such 


sood spirits, that be began to resume his former kind conduct to- | for three years; till accidently meeting Dr. Oudney, on a visit to 
wards Clapperion, discussing with him which would be the best| Edinburgh, in 1820, the first notion of an expedition to Africa was! 


| behind, as well as the ba: ometer, boxes, and sticks, and indeed every 
| heavy article you can conveniently part with; give them to Malam 
| Mudey, who will take care of them. The wages I agreed to give, 
you my agents will pay, as well as the sum government allowed fhe 
tora servant; you willof course receive it, as Columbus has neveF 
served me. Remark whet towns or villages you pass through ; 
pay attention to whatever the chiefsgnay say to you, and put 
it on paper. ‘The little money I have, and all my clothes, I 
leave you; sell the latter, and put what you may receive for 
theminto your pocket; and if on your journey you should be 
obliged to expend it, government wil! repay you on your return.’ 
I said, as well as my agitation would permit me, ‘If it be the will of 
God to take you, you may rely on my faithfully performing, as far as 
Tam able, all that you have desired ; but I trust the Almighty will 
oe ou, and you will yet live to see your country.’ ‘I thought I 
should at one time, Richard,’ continued he ; ‘ but all is now over ; I 
shall not be long for this world : but God’s will be done.’ He then 
took my hand betwixt his, and looking me full in my face, while a 
tear stood glistening in his eye, said ina low but deeply affecting 
tone, ‘my dear Richard, if you had not been with me,I should have 
died longago; Lcan only thank you, with my latest breath, for your 
kindness and attachments to me ; and if I could have lived to return 
with you, you should have been placed beyond the reach of want ; 
but God will reward you.’ This conversation occupied nearly two 
hours, in the course of which my master fainted several times, and 
was distressed beyond measure. The same evening he fell into a 
slumber, from whic!: he awoke in much perturbation, and said he 
had heard distinctly the tolling of an English funeral bell. [ en- 
treated him to be 4. panes and observed that sick peuple frequent- 
ly fancy they hear and see things that cannot possibly have any exis- 
tence. He made noreply.” 


A few days after this he breathed his last.* | Lander immediately 





*From a brief memoir of Clapperton prefixed to this volume, we 
learn that his grandfather and father were respectable medical practi- 
tioners in the county of Dumfries; that the traveller (born in 1788,) 
being the youngest of a very large family, entered life in the mer- 
chant service, and was, in fact, empressed intu a king’s ship; that an 
uncle, a Captain of Marines, accidentally found out his situation, and 
being a friendto his captain, Sir Thomas Livingston, immediately 
got him to be put on the quarter-deck, asa midshipman. He was 
one of the midshipmen sent, in 1814, to Plymouth, to learn the new 
sword-exercise of Angelo, and afterwards distributed through the 
fleet, to teach it generally. Clapperton being a young man of Her- 
culean strength and mercurial agility combined, was sure to distin. 
guish himself in any suchexerzise ; but it was by his gallant conduct 
in command of a small detachment, in Upper Canada, during the 
late war, that he attracted the notice of Sir E. Owen, who gave him 
an order as acting licutenant, and subsequently interested the Admi- 
ralty in his faveur. An anecdote of his Canadian career ts too beau- 
tifal to be omitted 

‘*In the winter, he was in command of a biockhouse on Lake 
Huron, with a party of men, for the purpose of defending it: he had 
only one small gun for its defence; he was attacked by an Ameri- 
can schooner; the Liockhouse was eoon demolished by the superi- 
ority of the enemy’s fire, and he found that himself and the party 


mediately crossing Lake Michigan upon the ice, and proceed 
to York, the capital of Upper Canada, and the nearest British 
depot. Notwithstanding the difficulty and danger attending a 
journey of such length over the ice in the depth of winter, 
the alternative was soon adopted, and the party set out to cross 
the lake, but had not gone more than ten or twelve miles, before a 
boy, one of the party, was unable to proceed from the cold; every 
one of the sailors declared that they were unable to carry him, as 
they were so benumbed with the cold, and had scarcely strength 
suficient to support themselves. Clapperion’s generous nature 
could not bear the idea of a fellow-creature being lett to perish un- 


must either become prisoners of war, or form tiie resolution of im- : 


tation; and leaning my head cn my hand, could not. ip being deeyr 
ly affected with my lonesome and dangerous situation—a hundrec 
and fifteen days’s journey from the sea-coast, surrounded by a selfish 
and cruel race of strangers, my ofly friend and protector moulder 
ing in his grave, and myself suffering dreadfully from féver. TI felt, 
indeed, as if I stood alone in the world, avd earnestly wished I hac 
been laid by the side of my dear master: all the trying evils f hac 
endured never aifected me half so much as the bitter reflections of 
that distressing period After a sleepless night, I went alone to the 
grave, and found that nothing had been done; nor did there seem 
the least inclination, on the part of the inhabitants of the village, to 
perform their agreement. Knowing it would be useless to remon- 
strate with them, I hired two slaves at Soccatoo the next day, who 
went immediately to work, and the house over the grave was finish- 
ed on the 15th.’ 

Ten days after this, Lander still being in a state of fever, the ga- 
dado and two others came with a commission from the sultan tc 
search his boxes, as he had been informed they were filled with gold 
and silver; but they were surprised on finding that there was not 
money enough to bear his expenses to the coast. They took from 
him, however, two guns, some powder and shot, and some other ar- 
ticles, for the payment of which they gave him an order on Kano 
for acertain number of cowries. After this, the sultan, with some 
hesitation, allowed him to leave Soecatoo. 

This mean conduct of Bello detracts sadly trom that reputation 
which his treatment of Clapperton on his first visit to Soccatoo hac 
gained for him in Europe. We blame him not for taking every pre- 
caution that no contraband of war should pass over to his enemy, 
more especially if he had the letters which we have mentioned, anc 
which we bave not the least doubt he had received trom that old 
rogue of Tripoli. Pressed as the sultan was, on the one hand, by 
the rebellious province of Ghoober, and on the other by the ade@hce 
ofthe Sheik of Bornou; calling to mind probably the slave-hunting 
expedition in which Denham was engaged, and finding that arms 
were a part of Clapperton’s present for the Sheik of Bornou, it is not 
surprising that his jealousy should have been awakened ; though it 
Was not necessary to accompany it with acts of robbery and brutality, 
—but Bello isan Arab, and the Arabs are, and always were, a crue!- 
hearted and treacherousrace. Ithad long been the fashion to praise, 
these people forthe simplicity of their manners, and their hospitality 
to strangers; but what didit amountto? ‘The stranger-whom they 
had caressed, protected, and nourished, if observed. to bave any 
thing of value about him, they would way-lay and murder within 
sight of their habitation. Whether Bello ever had any intentién to 
murder Clapperton can only be matter for conjecture, but he is 
strongly suspected of being instrumental to the death of the unfor- 
tunate Laing, concerning whose fate we have now received authen- 
tic information, which it may not be amiss to give in this place.” 

Death of Major Laing confirmed. 

[The following account of the death of Major Laing has already 
appeared in some of the papers; we now publish it with an addi: 
tional letter. ] 

Our readers may recollect the doubts we entertained of the repor- 
ted murder of MatOF Laing, and our a that the stewy arose 
from the circumstance of his being attacked, plundered, and severe- 
ly wounded by the Taurics. From those wounds we now know he 
recovered, and actually reached Timbuctoo, where he was well re- 
ceived by the governor, and remained five weeks, about the end of 
which time his host received and communicated to him an order 
from Laboo, the Sultan of Massina (Laing himself says Aen that 
he should forthwith be sent away; and that three days after he bad 
left the city, he was basely murdered by jhis conductor. The fo! 
lowing letters, written by Laing himself, will be read with interest : 
the first gives an accountof the attack of the Taurics; the other is 


dated from Timbactoo. 
“ Blad Sidi Mahomed, Mag 10th, 1826. 

“« My dear Consul,—I drop you a line only, by an Uncertain con- 
veyance, to acquaint you that I am recovering from my severe 
wounds far beyond any calculation that the most sanguine expecta 
tion could have formed; and that to-morrow, please God, I leav« 
this place for Timbuetoo, which I hope to reach on the 18th. I have 
suffered much, but the detail must be reserved till another period, 
when I shall ‘a tale unfold’ of base treachery and woe that will sur- 
prise you. Some imputation is attachable to the old Sheik (Baba: 
ni), but ashe is now no more, I shall not accuse him; he died very 
suddenly, about a month since. 

“When I write from 'Timbuctoo, J shall detail precisely how I 
was betrayed and nearly murdered in my sleep. In the mean time, 
I shall acquaint you with the number and nature of my wounds, in 
all amounting to twenty-four, eighteen of which are exceedingly se- 
vere. Ihave five sabre cuts on the crown of the bead, and three on 





sent toask permission of the suitan to bury the corpse, and that he . 


der such appalling circumstances, for a dreadful snow storm had | the left temple—all fractures, from which mnch bone has come away ; 
commenced; he therefore took the boy upon his back, holding him | one on my left cheek, which fractured the jaw-bone and has divided 
with his left hand, and supporting himself from slipping with a staff; the ear, forming a very unsightly wound ; one over the right temple, 
in his right. In this manner he continued to go forward for eight or) anda dreadtul gash on the back of the neck, which slighty scratch: 
| nine miles, when he perceived that the boy relaxed his hold ; and | ed the windpipe, &e., &c. [am nevertheless, as I have alreads 
on Clapperton examining the cause, he found that the boy was ina | said, doing well; and hope yet to return to England, with much iin- 
dying state, from the cold, and be soon after expired. he suffer- | portant geographical information. The map, indeed, requires much 
ings of the whole party were great before they reached York; the | correction; and, please God, I shall yet do much, in addition to 
stockings and shoes completelyjworn off their feet; their bodies in | what I have already done towards putting it right.” 
a dreadful state fromthe want of nourishment, they having nothing: The sudden illness of Sidi Mahomed Mocktar, and subsequent . 
during the journey except one bag of meal. From the long inac-| death, and expected return of his son, Sidi Mocktar, detained Majo: 
tion of Clapperton’s left hand, in carrying the boy, he lost, from the ; Laing two months longer at the place from whence the foregoing 
effects of the frost, the first joint of his thumb.” | letter was written; and he did not arrive at Timbuctoo till the 181}: 
Being paid off in 1817, Clapperton returned to Scotland, and re-| August, as appears from a letter to the Consul of Tripoli, of whict 
| mained quietly with bis family, amusing himself with rural sports,| the following is a copy. 








“ Tinbuctu, Sept. 21st, 1826. 
“ My dear Consul,—A very short epistle mnust serve to apprise 


aud safest way for his return to England; but it was now too | suggested‘ohim. Weary of inaction, he eagerly offered to accom-! you, as well as my dearest Emma, of my arrival at, and departure: 
late; Clapperton’s health had never been restored since the first | pany Oudney, and the doctor, hearing from a mutual friend that in | from, the great capital of Central Africa; the former of which events 
uight’s fatal sleeping on the reedy banks of a stagnant ditch ; and) every variety of fortune Clapperton’s courage and good temper! tock place on the 18th ult.—the latter will take place, please God, 
his spirits were now completely broken down by disappointment | might be relied on, and considering him, from the extraordinary | at an early hour to-morrow morning. Ihave abandoned all thoughts 


andungenerous treatment. 
March, terminates abruptly in the midst of a conversation as to the 
vest route to be taken homewards. The rest is supplied by his faith- 
ful servant, Lander. 

On the same day it appears he was attacked with dysentery, 
which he told Lander had been brought on by a cold, caught by 
lying down onthe ground which was soft and wet, when heated and 
fatigued with walking. ‘“ Twenty days,” says Lander, ‘* my poor 
inaster remained in a low and distressed state. His body, from be- 


ly 


His journal about this time, the 12th | vigour of bis bodily frame and constitution, to be in amanner made | of retracing my steps to Tripoli, and caine here with an intention ot 





Se _) 


for such purposes, the matter was soon determined. The rest of |} ——__——_—_ - 
this gallant and gentle hearted officer’s story we need not recur to. | pecting the fatal discharge of muskets. Campbell, when the mo 
The Scotch readers of this book will not fail to observe one particu-| ment was come, put his band into bis pocket, to pull out the re- 
lar of Clapperton’s pedigree—viz., that his grandmother was a | prieve, but in bis hurry he placked out a white handkerchief along 


| daughter of Colonel Campbell of Glenlyon; the officer by whom | with it ; the soldiers, taking this for the signal, fired, and the man 
|the soldiers that committed the massacre of Glencoe were com-} fell to tise no more. Captain Campbell exclaimed “ The carse of 


manded. General Stewart, in his history of the Highland pom} Glonece ison my head”; and never lifted up his head again from 
ments, tells a most woful story of a Captain Campbell of this fami-! that miserable hour. ‘There are many houest Highlanders at this 


ng robust and vigorous, became weak emaciated, 2nd indeed was| ly, who, being in command, not many years back, where a deserter} day, who will think poor Clapperton’s untimely and unmerited 
little better than a skeleton.” Lander himself was in a fever, and| was under orders for execution, received a reprieve, but with strict] fate abundantly accounted for by his having the blood of Glenlyou 
almost unable to stir ; but he was assisted in taking care of his mas- injunctions not to produce it until the man was on his knees ex- in bis veins. 
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proceeding to Jenne by water; but this intention has been entirely 
upset, and my situation in Tinbuctu ren d exceedly unsafe, by 
the unfriendly disposition of the Foolahs of Massina, who have this 

upset the dominion of the Tuagic, and made themselves patrons 
of Tinbuctu, and whose Sultan, Bello, has expressed his hostility to- 
wards me in no unequivocal terms, in a letter which Al Saidi Boubo- 
kar, the Sheik of this town, recéivédgdrom hima few days after my 
arrival. He has now got intelligence of my being in Tinbuctu; and 
as a party of Foulahs are hourly expected, Al Saidi Boabakar, who is 
an excellent, good man, and who trembles for my safety, has strong- 
ly urged my immediate departures and I am sorry to say that the no- 
tice has been so short, and [ have so much to do previous to my ga- 
ing away, that this is the only communication l shall, for the pre- 
sent he able to make. My destination is Sego, whither I hope 
to arrive in fifteen days; butI regret to say the road isa vile 
one, and my perils are not yet at anend; but my trust is God, 
who has hitherto bore me up amidst the severest trials and _pro- 
tected me,"amidst the numerous dangers to which I have been 
exposed. 

“Thave no time to give you any account of Tinbuctu, but shall 
briefly state that, in every respect except in size, (which does not ex- 
ceed four miles in circumference, ) it has completely met my expecta- 
tions. Kabra is only five miles distant, and is a neat town, situated 
on the very margin ot theriver. I have been busily employed during 
my stay, searching the records in the town, which are abundant, and 
in acquiring information of every kind; nor is it with any common 
degree of satisfaction that I say my perseverance has been amply re- 
wvarded. Tam now convinced that my hypothesis, coacerning the 
termination of the Niger, is correct.” 

‘‘ May God bless you all! I shall write you fully from Sego, as 
also my Lord Rathurst; and [ rather apprehend that both letters 
will reach you at one time, as none of the Ghadamis merchants 
leave Tinbuctu for two months to come. Again, may God bless 
you all! My dear Emma must excuse my writing. Ihave begun a 
hundred letters to her, but have been unable to get throngh one. 
She is ever uppermost in my thoughts; and L look forward, with 
delight, to the hour of our meeting, which, please God, is now at no 
great distance.” 

" "This letter was left behind at Timbuctoo, and appears to have 
been brought by the nephew of Babani, together with an impor- 
tant document in Arabic, of which the following is the substance:— 

« Abouta month after their safe arrival at Timbuctoo [Laing and 
young Moktar], the Prince of the Faithful, Sultan Ahmad Bea Mo- 
hammed Labo,t the lord and sovereign of all these cuuntries, wrote 
a letter to his lieutenant-governor Osman, containing as follows :— 

«¢ [ have heard that a christian intends coming to you; but 
whether he has already arrived or not, [do pot know. You must | 
prevent him from arriving, if he has not reached you; and it he has, 
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dependent fortune, I need scarcely add that I am fond of potty 
Indeed ca va sans dire, for the love of \ocommotion is so natural to 

an Englishman, that nothing can chain him at home, but the abso- 
lute impossibility of living abroad. No such imperious necessity 
acting upon me, I gave way to my oiko-phobia, and the summer of 
1815 found me at Brussels. 

The town was then crowded to excess—it seemed a city of splen- 
dour; the bright and varied uniforms of so many different nations, 
mingled with the gay dresses of female beauty in the Park, and the 
Allee Verte was thronged with superb horses and brilliant equipages. 
The tables d’hote resounded with a confusion of tongues which might 
have rivalled the Tower of Babel, and the shops actually glittered 
with showy toys hung out to tempt money from the pockets of the 
English, whom the Flemings seemed to consider as walking bags of 
gold. Balls and plays, routs and dinners were the only topics of 
conversation; and though some occasional rumours were spread | 
that the French had made an incursion within the lines, and carried | 








alarm. 


lon, and [ occasionally chatted with my hostess on the critical pos- 
ture of affairs. Every Frenchwoman loves —s and Madame 
Tissand, who was deeply interested in the subjeet, comtinually as- 
sured me of her complete devotion to the Engtish. 

On the 3d of June, I went to see ten thousand troops reviewed 
by the Dukes of Wellington and Brunswick. Imagination cannot 
picture any thing finer than the ensemble of this scene. ‘The splen- 
did uniforms of the English, Scotch, and Hanoverians, contrasted 
strongly with the gloomy black of the Brunswiek Hussars, whose 
vencration for the memory of their old Duke, could only be equalled 
by their devotion to his son. The firm step of the Highlanders 
seemed irresistible ; and as they moved ia solid masses, they ap- 
peared prepared to sweep away every thing that opposedthera, In 
short, I was delighted with the cleanliness, military order, and excel- 
lent appointments of the men generally, and I was particularly 
struck with the handsome features of the Duke of Brunswick, whose 
fine, manly figure, as he galloped across the field, quite realized my 
beau ideal of a warrior. 

The next time Esaw the Duke of Brunswick was at the dress ball, 
given at the Assembly-rooms in the Rue Ducale, on the night of the 
15th of June. I stood near him when he received the information 
that a powerful French force was advancing in the direction of Char- 
leroy. ‘ Then it is high time for me to be off,” said the Duke, and I 
never saw him alive again. The assemhly broke up abruptly, and in 
half-an-hour drums were beating and bugles sounding. The good 
burghers of the city, who were almost al! enjoying the first sleep, 
started from their beds at the alarm, and hastened to the streets, 





you must expel him the country insuch a manner asto leave him no 


hope of returning to our countries, because I have received a letter | general impression seemedto be that the town was on fire; the next | utmost to supply every thing that was necessary. 


wrapped in the first things they could find. ‘The most ridiculous and 
absurd rumours were rapidly circulated, and believed. The most 






—— 


coloured ribbons grew suddenly into great request, and cries of 
“« Vive l’Empereur !”” resounded through the air. These exclama- 
mations, however, were changed to “ Vive le Lora Vellington 
when it was discovered that the approaching French came as captives 
not conquerors. 4 

On my return from my post of observation, I found Madame 
Tissand and Annette busily employed in making a whole basket. 
full of tri-coloured cockades. 

Between seven and eight o'clock in the evening, I walked up to 
the Porte de Namur, where the wounded were just beginning to 
arrive. Fortunately, some commodious caravans had arrived from 
England, only a few days before, and these were now entering the 
gate. They were filled principally with Brunswickers and High- 
landers; and it was an appalling spectacle to behold the very sol- 


| diers, whose fine martial appearance and excellent appointments I 


had so much admired at the review, now lying helpless and mutila- 
ted—their uniforms soiled with blood and dirt—their mouths black- 


off a few head of cattle, the tales were too vague to excite the least ‘ened with biting their cartridges, and ali the splendour of their equip- 


ments entirely destroyed. When the caravans stopped, I approached 


I was then lodging with a Madame Tissand, on the Place du Sab- | them, and addressed a Scotch officer who was only slightly wounded 


in the knee. 

“« Are the French coming, Sir?" asked I, 

‘‘Egad I can't tell,” returnedhe. “We know nothing about it. 
We had enough to do to take care of ourselves. They are fighting 
like devils; and I’m off again as soon as my wound’s dressed.” — 

An English lady, elegantly attired, now rushed forwards—“ Is my 
husband safe 2” asked she eagerly. 

‘Good God! Madem,” replied one of the men, “how can we 
possibly tell! I don’t know the fate of those who were fighting by 
my side; and I could not see a yard round me.” She scarcely 
heeded what he said; and rushed out of the gate, wildly repeating 
her question to every one she met. 

Some French prisoners now arrived. I noticed one, a fine fel- 
low, who had had one arm shot off; and though the bloody and 
mangled tendons were still undressed, and had actually dried and 
blackened in the sun, he marched along with apparent indifference, 
carrying a loaf of bread under his remaining arm, and shouting 
“Vive @ Empereur!” Lasked him if the French were coming? 

“ Je te crois bien,” returned he, “ preparez un souper, mes bour- 
geois—il soupera a Bruxelles ce soir,”’ 

“Pretty information for me,” thought [.—‘ Don,t believe him, 
Sir,” said a Scotchman, who lay close beside me, struggling to 
speak, though apparently in the last agony. ‘It ‘s alt righti—I—as 
sure— you—”’ 

The wounded suffered dreadfully from the want of a sufficient 
number of experienced surgeons able to amputate their shattered 
limbs; aud there was also a deficiency of surgical instruments, and 
of lint. The Flemings, however, roused by the urgency ef the 
case, shook off their natural apathy, and exerted themselves to the 
They tore up 








from the tribe of Foodah, conteining a caution against allowing | that the Duke of Wellington liad been assassinated ; but when it| their linen to make lipt and bandages; they assisted the surgeons in 
Christians to come into the Mussulman countries in Soudan; which | was discovered that the French were advancing, the consternation | the difficult operations, and they gave up even the beds they slept 


. . Al . H \ . 3 +4 ‘ 
fetter was written in the East, and contained an account of the mis- became general, and every one hurried tothe Place Royale, where | upon, to accommodate the strangers. ‘The women, in particular, 
chiefs and impieties by which they have corrupted Spain and other the Hanoverians and Brunswickers were already mustering. 


countties. } 

‘* When Governor Osman received this letter, he could not but were actually at the gates lying in 
obepit. He therefore engaged a sheik of the Arabs of the desert, | 
named Ahmed, son of Obeid-allah,son of Rehal, of Soliman Bar-| bought over the French. 


Strange rumours were now whispered. Some said that the enemy 
ambush to surprise the city, and 
some that the security of the English General arose from his having 
Poor Madame Tissand, who bad risen at 


showed the warmest enthusiasm to succour the wounded; they 
| nursed them with the tenderest care, and watched them night and 
| dey; In short, their kindness, atiention, and solicitude reflect im- 
| mortal honour on the sex. The very children were seen leading the 
| wounded Highlanders into the houses of their parents, exclaiming, 


hooshi, to go out with the Cnristian, and protect him as far as the) the first alarm, was dreadfully embarrassed by these contradictory |‘ Voici notre brave Ecossois!”’ Even the national vice of covetous- 
fown of Arwan. Barbooshi accordingly went with him from Tim- | stories, and according as one or other prevailed, the French Emperor | ness was forgotten in the excitement of the moment; rich and poor 
buctoo; but, on arriving at his own residence, he treacherously | or the Duke of Wellington, became the god of her idolatry. The fared alike, and in most cases, every offer of remuncration was de- 
murdered him, and took possession of all his property. This is, confusion of ber ideas produced the most absurd mistakes, and she |.clined. 


within our knowledge—we who know the affair, and have seen the | frequently began invectives which ended in becoming panegyrics of | 


fetter of the Prince of the Faithful, Sultan Ahmed Labo.” 

The document is attested in Timbuctoo by fifteen signatures. 
The following examination, by the British consul, ot Buagola, who 
teprese himself as the servant of the late Major Laing, gives the 
catastrophe ot this melancholy story. " 

“¢ What is your name ?—Bungola. « 

“ Were you Major Luing’s servant?—Yes; (and he preduced the 


following paper :)} Net 
ght “«* Asoad, 2d July, 1826. 
*«*[ promise to pay the bearer, Bungola, the sum of six dollars 
per month, after the 15th Dec. 1825, till my return to Gha amis; or, 
an the failure of that event, till the 15th Dec. 1826; prev usly de- 
ducting fifty dollars, which A paid for his freedom. os 
’ *<* A. Gogpon Laine.’ 
“Were you with Major Laing at the first attack?—-Yes, and 
grounded. (Showing his head.) 
“« Did you remain with him at Moktar's 7—Yes. eel. 
« Did you accompany him from thence to 'Timbuctoo 7—Yes. 
‘‘ How was youreceived at Timbuctoo 7—Weill. 
“* How long did-he remain at Timbuctoo,?--A bout two months. 
“Did you leave Timbuciog with Major Laing 7—Yes. | 
‘ Who went with you ?—A koffle of Arabs. 


the persons whom she did nof mean to praise. Annette her pretty 
niece was silent, but her eye and cheek spoke eloquently ; and not- 
withstanding my own danger, | coutd scarcely wish destruction to 
the army which contained ber Louis. 

About. one o'clock in the morning of the 16th, the whole popula- 
tion of Brussels seemed in motion. The streets were crowded as in 
full day ; lights flashed to agd fro; artillery and baggage waggons 
were creaking in every direction: the drums beat to arms, and the 
bugles sounded loudiy “the dreadful note of preparation.” The 


and kicking amidst a crowd of terrified burghers; there lovers part- 
ing from their weeping mistresses. Now the attention was attracted 
hy a park of artillery thundering through the streets; and now by a 
nec’ of officers disputing loudly the demands of their imperturba- 
He Flemish landlords; for not even the panic which orevailed could 
frighten the Flemings out of a single stiver; screams and yells occa- 
sionally rose above the busy hum that murmured through the crowd, 
but the general sound resembled the roar of distant ocean. 
Between two and three o’clock the Brunswickers marched from 
the town, still clad in the mourning which they wore for their old 
Duke, and burning to avenge his death. Alas! they had astill more 





‘« In what direction did you go ?—The sun was on my right cheek. | 


‘* Do you know where you were going ?-—To Sansanding. 


‘“* Did you see any water, and were you molested ?—We saw no} 


water, nor were we molested till the night of the third day, when 


| 
ihe Arabs of the onitted attacked and killed my master. 


“« Was any one killed besides, your master.?—I was wounded, but 
cannot say if any were killed. 
‘Were you sleeping near your master 7—Yes. 


“How many wounds had your master?—] cannot say: they) 


were all with swords ; and in the morning I saw the head had been| and not one appeared to have the slightest idea of an approaching 


| engagement. 


cut off: t 7 
‘“* Did the person who had charge of your master commit the 


murder 7—Sheik Burbasch, who accompanied the Reis, killed him, | 


@eing assisted by his black servants, by swords, when asleep. 

** What did the Sheik then do ?—He went on to hiscountry. An 
Arab took me back to Timbuctoo. 

“* What property had your master when he was killed ?--Two ca- 
mel: : one carried the provisions ;, the other carried my master and 


his Wee 

‘¢ Where were your master’s papers ?—En his bag. 

‘“« Did you endeavour to preserve them ?—I was so stunned with 
thé wound, that I never thought of the papers. 

“Were the papers brought back to 'Timbuctoo !—I don’t know.” 

And this Arab thus deposes before the kadi of Tripoli: 

‘** Appeared before me, &c. &c., and maketh oath, according to 
the established form of the Mahomedan faith, Bungola, servant te 
the late Major. Laing, who. swears that he was with his master three 
days beyond Timbuctoo, and saw his master murdered, and that he 
tetually saw the head separated from the body. 

-* « Signed, &c. in presence of his highness’s minister, 

P “* (Signed) H. D. Gures.’ ” 


“woe 
“ His notion was, that it terminated in the river Volta, which 
Clapperton has completely disproved. 
t’This person appears (Appendix, No. 1.) to rule over Masena, 
‘Fimbuctoo, Jerri, Ooubori,"and may be called sovereign of the 
taharb (West) in Soudan. He is a Fellata, to whom it is supposed 
sent his instructions. 


F — oe 
WATERLOO, THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


, BY av EYE, WITNESS. 
4 4m an idfe man and a bachelor, aad being in possesston of an ia- 





fatal loss to lament ere they returned. 

At four, the whole disposable foree underthe Duke of Wellington 
was collected together, bat in such haste, that many of the officers 
had not time to change their silk-stockings and dancing shoes ; and 
some, quite overcome by drowsiness, were seen lying asleep about 
the ramparts still holding, however, with a firm haad, the reins of 
their horses which were grazing by their sides. 

About five o'clock, the word “ march” was heard in all directions. 
and instantly the whole mass appeared to move simultancously. I 
conversed with several of the officers previous to their departure, 


The Duke of Wellington and his staff did not quit Brussels tilt 
past eleven o'clock ; and it was nottil some time after they were 


gone, that it was generally known the whole French army, including 


| a strong corps of cavalry, was within a few miles of Quatre Bras, 
| Where the brave Duke of Bruswick first met the enemy ; 
\ “« And foremost &ghting—fell.” 

Dismay seized us all, when we found that a powerful French army 
Was really within twenty-eight miles of us; and we shuddered at the 
thought of the awfal contest which was taking place. For my own 
part, Lhad never been so near a field of battle before, and I cannot 
describe my sensations. We knew that our army had no alternative 
but to fly, or fight with a force four times stronger than its own : and 
though we could not doubt British bravery, we trembled at the fear- 
| ful odds to which our men must be exposed. Cannon, lances, and 
| swords. were opposed to the English bayonet alone. Cavalry we 
| had none on the first day. for the horses had been sentto grass, and 

the men were scattered too widely overthe couniry, to be collected 
at such short notice. Under these circumstances, victory was im- 
possible ; indeed nothing but the staunch bravery, and exact discip- 
line of the men prevented the foremost of ons infantry from being 
annihilated > and though the English maintained their ground duriug 
| the day, at night a retreat became necessary. 

The agony of the British, resident in Brussels, during the whole 
of this eventful day, sets all language at defiance. No one thought 
of rest or food ; but every one who could get a telescope, flew to the 
ramparts to strain his eyes, in yain attempts to discover what was 
passing. Atlength, some soldiers in French uniforms were seen in 
the distance ; and as the news flew from mouth to mouth, it was 
soon magnified into a rumour that the French were coming. Hor- 
roc seized the English and their adherents, and the hitherto coneeal- 
e@ partigans of the Preach began oneniy to avow themselves; tri 











noise and bustle surpassed all description; here were horses plunging | 


The whole of Friday night Was passed ia the greatest anxiety: 
j the wounded arrived every hour, and the accounts they brought ot 
‘the carnage which was taking place were absolutely terrific. Sa; 
turday morning was still worse ; an immense number of supernuma- 
es and runaways from the army came rushing in at the Porte de Na- 
mur, and these tugitives increased the pubiic panic to the utmost. 
Saige qui peut! now became the general feeling ; ail ties of friend- 
ship or kindred were forgotten, and an earnest desire to quit Brussels 
seemed to absorb every faculiy. To effect this object, the greatest 
sacrifices were made. Every beast of burthen, and every species cf 
vehicle were put into requisition to convey persons and property to 
Antwerp. Even the dogs and fish-carts did not escape—enormous 
| sums were given for the humblest modes of conveyance, and when 
_ all failed numbers set off on foot. The road soon became choked 
up— cars, Waggons, and carriages of every description were joined 
together in an immoveable mass ; and property to an immense a- 
mount was abandoned by its owners, whe were too much terrified 
, even to think of the loss they were sustaining. A scene of frightful 
riot and devastation ensued. Trunks, boxes, and portmanteaus were 
broken open and pitlaged without mercy; and every one who 
_ pleased, helped himself to what he liked with impunity, ‘The dis- 
; order wasincreased by a rumour, that the Duke of Wellington was 
retreatiug towards Brussels, in a sort of running fight, closely pur- 
| sued by the enemy ; the terror of the fugilives now almost amounted 
' tofrenzy,and they flew like maniacs escaping from a madhouse. It 
_is scarcely pussible to imagine a more distressing scene. A great 
deal of rain had fallen during the night, and the unhappy fugitives 
) were obliged literally towade throygh mud. Lhad, from the first, 
| determined to await my fate iy Brussels; but on this eventful morn. 
ing, E walked a few miles onthe road to Antwerp, to endeavour to 
‘assist my flyingcountrymen. I was soon disgusted with the scene, 
|and finding all my efforts to be useful unavailing, I returned to the 
| town, which now seemed like a city of the inal: for a gloomy si- 
| lence reigned through the streets, like that fearful calm which pre 
| eedes a storm ; the shops were all clased, and all business was sus- 
| pended. 

Sunday morning was ushered in by one of the most dreadful tem- 
| pests Leverremember. The crashing of thunder was followed by 
the roar of cannon, which was now distinctly heard from the ram- 
parts, and it is not possible to deseribe the fearful effect of this appa 
‘rent mockery of heaven. I never before felt so forcibly the feeble- 
|ness of man. The rain was tremendous~the sky looked like that 
, in Poussin’s pigture of the Deluge, anda heavy black cloud spread, 
like the wings of a monstrous vulture, 9ver Brussels. The wounded 
continued to arrive the whole of Saturday night and Sunday morn- 
|ing, in a condition which defies description. They appeared to 
| have been dragged for miles through oceans of mud; their clothes 
' were torn, their caps and feathers gut to pieces, and their shoes anc! 
boots trodden off: The accounts they brought were vague and dis. 
heartening—in fact, we could only ascertain that the Duke of Wel 
'lington had late on Saturday night taken up his position at Water 
‘loo, and there he meant to await the attack of the French. That 
this attack bad commenced we needed not to be informed, as the 
roar of the cannon became every instant more distinct, till we even 
‘fancied that it shook the town. ‘The wounded represented the field 
| of battle as a perfect quagmire, and their appearance testified the 
‘truth of their assertions, About two o’clock a fresh alarm was ex 
| cited by the horses, which had been put in requisitioa to draw the 
| baggage-waggons, being suddenly galloped through the town. We 
| fancied this a proof of defeat, but the fact was simply thus; the pea- 
| sants, from whom the horses had been taken, finding the drivers ot 
the waggons alysent from their posts, seized the opportunity to cus 

\s traces, and gallop off with their cattle. 





As this explanation, however, was not given to the following day 


we thought that ak was over: the few British adhercuts who haw 
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remained were Ti despair, and iri-coloured cockades were suspended | tions—operations, indeed, which would place the Russian provinces 
from every house. Even I, for the first time, lost all courage. “ Eng-! of Moldavia and Bessarabia in imminent danger. It is also affirm- 


land capnet be ch injnrat sy the loss of a slagie battler’ onan | ed that Prussia is assembling an army on the frontiers of Poland, to 
1; ‘‘and as forme, it isorh consequence whether , d ss 3 . 
soner on parole, or a mere wanderer at pleasure. IT may easily re-| preserve she (ranquiliny of that kingdom during the absence of the 
sign myself to my fate ; but this poor girl would break her heart if , army under Constantine. The same power is also to defend Finland 
she lost her lover, for he is every thing to her.” In this manner [| from the designs of Sweden in the absence of 20,000 Finlanders, 


pet ener _ oe gS oe errer pe: Ling ams $ I pene nee ate who are forthwith to take up their line march for Turkéy. We 
if of all natural feeling ; and when about six o'clock W Pee no ie ° : . 
thet the French had given way, and that the Prussians had eluded | place not the least confidence in a f of these statements; but we 
Grouche, and were rapidly advancing to the field, I quite forgot) adinit that great preparations are making on both sides, to open the 
wor Annette, and thanked God with all my heart. At about eight next campaign with a very large force, quite early in the spring. 
o’clock there was no longer avy doubt of our success, for a batta- | The movements of the Turks on the Danube are nothing more than 








lion of troops marched into the town, and brought intelligence tiat 
the Duke of Wellington had gained a complete victory, and that the 
lrench were flying, closely pursued by the Prussians. — , 
Sunday night was employed in enthusiastic rejoicing. The tri- 
coloured cockades had all disappeared, and the British colours were 
hoisted from every window. The great bell of St. Gudule tolled, to 
announce the event to the surrounding neighbourhood ; and some of 
the English, who had only hidden themselves, veutured to re-appear. 
'he only alloy to the universal rapture which prevailed, was the 








movements of observation, arrangement, and preparation; for it is 
quite impossible for any military operations upon a combined scale 
to take piace in the winter, especially one of such uncommon 
severity as the present; and even if any movements were to 
‘take place, they must redound to the advantage of the Rus- 
| sians, now that the whole theatre of action is covered with 
snows. ‘The severity of the winter is most fortunate for the 
Russians, and all acccunts agree in stating that they are reap- 
ing the full advantage of it, by bringing down troops, cannon, 


number of the wounded; the houses were insufficient to contain ammunition, and supplies of every kind. Poland stands not in 


jal; and the churches and public buildings were littered down weed of a corps of observation cn the part of Prussia, for Poland is 
with straw for their “reception. The body of the Duke of Bruns- | perfectly tranquil; nor are the services of another corps of the 
wick, who fell at Quatre Bras, was brought in_ on Saturday, and /same nature, required to protect Finland from the designs of Swe- 











taken to the quarters he had occupied near the Chateau de Lacken. 
1 was powerfully affected when I saw the corpse of one, whom I had 
<0 lately marked as blooming with youth and health; but my eyes 
soon became accustomed to horrors. 

On Monday morning, June 19th, I hastened to the field of battle: 
1 was compelled (o go through the forest de Soignes, for the road 
was so completely choked upasto be impassable; and I had not 
proceeded far, before [stumbled over the dead body of a French- 
man, which was lying on its face amongst the grass. The corpse 
was so frightfully disfigured, and so smeared with mud and gore, 
that I felt horror-struck ; but when, on advancing a little farther, I 
saw hundreds, and in less than an hour, thousands of slain, I found 
my pity for individuals merge in the general mass, and that the more 
I saw the less I felt; so true it is, that habit reconciles every thing. 

The dead required no help; but thousands of wounded, who 
could not help themselves, were in want of every thing; their fea- 
tures, swollen by the sun and rain, looked livid and bloated. One 
poor fellow hada ghastly wound across his lower lip, which gaped 
wide, and showed his teeth and gums, as though a second and unna- 
tural mouth had opened below his first. Avother, quite blind from 
a gash across his eyes, sat upright, gasping for breath, and murmur- 
ing, “ De Veau! de eau!” ‘The anxiety for water was indeed 
most distressing. ‘The German “ Vaser! Vaser!” and the French 
“De Veau! Deleau!” still seem sounding in myears. Iam con- 
vinced that hundreds must have perished from thirst alone, and they 
had no hope of assistance, for even humane persons were afraid of 
approaching the scene of blood, lest they should be taken in requi- 
sition to bury the dead; almost every person who came near, being 
pressed into that most disgusting and painful service. 

This general burying was truly horrible: large square holes were 
dug about six feet deep, and thirty orforty fine young fellows strip- 
ped to their skins were thrown into each, pell mell, and then cover- 
ed over in so slovenly a manner, that sometimes a hand or fuot peep- 
ed through the earth. One of these holes was preparing as I[ passed, 
and the followers of the army were stripping the bodies before throw- 
ing them into it, whilst some Russian Jews were assisting in the spo- 
liation of the dead by chiseling out their teeth! an opperation which 
they performed with the most brutal indifference. The clinking 
hammers of these wretches jarred horribly upon my ears, and min- 
gled strangely with the occasional report of pistols, which seemed 
echoing each other at stated intervals, trom different corners of the 
field. T could not divine the meaning of these shots, till I was in- 
tormed that they proceeded from the Belgians, who were killing the 
wounded horses. Hundreds of these fine creatures were, indeed, 
galloping over the plain, kicking and plunging, apparently mad‘with 
pain, whilst the poor wounded wretches who saw them coming, and 
could not get out of their way, shrieked in agony, and tried to shrink 
back to escape from them, butin yain. 

Soon after, I saw an immense horse (one of the Scotch Greys) 
dasa tewards a Colonel of the Imperial Guard, who had his leg 
shattered; the horse was frightfully wounded, and part of a broken 
lance still rankled in one a its wounds. It rushed snorting and 
plunging past the Frenchman, and I shall never forget his piercing 
cry as it approached. I flew instantly to the spot, but ere I reached 
it the man was dead ; for, though I do not think the horse had touch- 
ed him, the terror he felt had been too much for his exhausted frame. 

Sickened with the immense heaps of slain, which spread in all di- 
rections as far as the eye could reach, I was preparing to return, when 
as I was striding over the dead and dying, and meditating on the 
horrors of war, my attention was attracted by a young Frenchman, 
who was lying on his back, apparently at the last gasp. There was 
something in his countenance which interested me, and I fancied, 
though I knew not when, or where, that [ had seen him before. Some 
open letters were lying around, and one was yet grasped in his hand 
as though he had been reading it to the last moment. My eye fell 
upon the words “ Mon cher fils,” in a female hand, aud J felt interes- 
ted for the fate of so affectionate a son. 

When I left home in the morning, I had puta flask of brandy and 
some biscuit into my pocket, in the hope that [ might be useful to the 
wounded, but when [ gazed on the countless multitude which strew- 
edtbe fleld, I felt discouraged trom attempting to relieve them. 
Chance had now directed my attention to one Sindividual, and I was 
resolved to try to save his life. His thigh was broken, and he was 
badly wounded on the left wrist, but the vital parts were untouched 
and his exhaustion seemed to arise principally from loss of blood. 

I poured a few dropsof brandy ito his mouth, and crumbling my 
biseuit contrived to make him swallow a small particle. The ef- 
fects of the dose were soon visible ; his eyes half opened, and a faint 
tinge of colour spread overhis cheek. I administered a little more, 
and it revived him so much that he tried tosit upright. I raised him, 
and contriving to place him in such a manner, as to support him a- 
gainst the dead body of a horse, I put the flaskand biscuit by his side, 
and departed in order to procure assistance to remove him. 
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The Britannia from Liverpool bas furnished us with London pa- 
pers to the 2d of Feb., and the Edward Bonaffe with papers to the 
same date from Havre. , 

The London Courier of the 31st of Jan. announces, on the au- 
thority of the Paris papers, that the Turks were about to commence 
offensive operations on the Danube, and that the army of Poland, 
under Constantine, was in motion in order to hold the Ottomans in 


ee 





heck. Various movements are detailed in these papers, which, if 
‘ue, Would indicate the im 


approach of important opera- 


av game Swedeo and Russia are upon terms of the most cordial 
rienaship. 

| The ohiy authentic intelligence we can glean is, that the other 
| Receeeees powers are strenuously exerting themselves to bring 
about an accommodation; and that the prospect of their being able 
to achieve this great event has somewhat brightened. It is now 
said that Russia and Turkey are mutually disposed to abate, some- 
what, their hitherto high pretensions. The-speech of the King of 
France, a document every way honourable tothe head and heart 
of the illustrious person who delivered it, and every way gratifying 
to the nation and to Europe, assures us, that Greece is safe, and that 
the independence of the Morea, at least, is irrevocably consumma- 
ted. Itis most pleasing to Englishmen to observe the honourable 
mention that is made of the British navy acting with the troops of 
France ; it is also pleasing tu observe the frank manner in which 
Charles the Tenth declares, that be undertook the expedition to 
Greece in concert with England and Russia; thus ai once putting 
to flight all the absurd assertions that have been made, that this 
movement was undertaken in defiance of Engiand. 

Parliament was to meet on the 5th Feb. when, it is confidently sta- 
ted in the Times and Morning Chronicle, measures will be taken by 
the Government in favour of the Catholics. Ireland is in the same 
disturbed state, and Mr. O’Connell declares his intention of being 
in London on the 8th to “ take his seat.’’ 

England is perfectly tranquil, and the Kingin good health. Funds 
on dist Jan., 871-8. Last weekly average of wheat 74s. 7d. 


PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 

The Parliament of Lower Canada was Prorogued by his Excel- 
lency Sir James Kempt on the 14th inst., aftera very laborious ses- 
sion. His Excellency having given his assent to a number of Bills, 
was pleased to deliver in the following speech : 


Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

Afier so long and so laborious a Session, it affords me great pleas- 
ure to be enabled to release you from any further attendance in Pro- 
vincial Parliament, and to convey to you my best thanks for the 
one diligence with which you have discharged your Legislative 

uties. 

Your labours have been productive of a variety of useful and im- 
portant Acts, which you have presented to me for his Majesty’s as- 
sent, and I notice with peculiar satisfaction the liberality of the ap- 
probations for many objects of great public interest, calculated to 
promote the general welfare and prosperity of the Province.—It will 
be my earnest endeavour to see that Monies, so liberally granted, are 
faithfully and judiciously applied to the several objects they are in- 
tended to promote. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

I thank you in his Majesty’s name for the supplies which you have 
granted in aid of the Revenue, already appropriated by law, for de- 
fraying the expenses of the Civil Government, and the Administra- 
tion of Justice. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

Several measures of public importance have come under your 
consideration in the course of the present Session, which the pres- 
sure of other business and want of time have prevented your matu- 
ring, but I feel persuaded that they will engage your early attention 
at the next meeting of the Provincial Parliament. 

I had entertained a hope, that the inhabitants of the Province 
would Lave been relieved from any inconvenience to which they 
may be subjected under the Ordinances now in force, by the passing 
of a Militia Bill, aud 1 cannot but express my regret thet it has not 
taken place. 





CASE OF ROWLAND STEVENSON. 

Inthe Supreme Court of this State, on Tuesday last, Mr. Garr 
moved the Court that Stephenson, then in jail for debt at the suit 
of ex-Sheriff Parkins, be set at liberty, on the ground that he was 
brought forcibly and illegally within the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and there subjected to arrest by Parkins. The Court then pro- 
nounced as follows, which report we copy from the Herald: 


Chief Justice Joxzs proceeded to deliver the opinion of the Court, 
in favour of the discharge of Stephenson from prison, and from all 
arrest, without even holding him to common bail: 

His Honour stated that the Court had heard the cause argued, al- 
though aware of the cases cited, except one, and that one though a 
little variant from the general scope, did not alter the opinion formed. 
An individval, a foreigner, owing no allegiance to the country, is 
arrested and brought forcibly within the physical power of the State, 
the question is whether the legal power can be brought to bear upon 
him, having been in a state of duress, from the moment that he Game 
amongst us. There is no evidence that the plaintive has been con- 
cerned in the forcible arrest, but though he be innocent, yet force 
has been applied and the victim has been brought here under it. Is 








-|it not plain that his presence and ptesent confinement, are the off- 
spring of the forcible arrest? 


If ignorance of the force used, or disconnexion from the agents in 
abduction, is to be sufficient justification for a subsequent arrest, how 
} easy would it befor a crafty creditor, to bring a debtor within the 

jurisdiction of the laws, under which he intended to proceed, and 
|then keep clear of all concern in the arrest? On this principle. a 
man who in his own country would not be liable to arrest, the citi- 
| zens of different States of the Union having different laws, might be 
| forcibly brought underthe operation of laws, entirely different from 
| those under which their contracts originated, and by which they ex- 
pected to be governed. Ifsuch a power of seizing the body of the 





' debtor were tolerated, the inducement of the creditor might be too 
etrong to govern moral principle, and penalties might be incurred 
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not originally contemplated. The creditor might do that in a fo- 


reign land, which he could not do athome. The principles of civil 


libertysthe genius of our institutions, forbid our cou enancing a 
doctrine like this. 


It has been said that other creditors, 


forcible arrest, cannot be deprived of their rights; this bis some 
plausibility, but is ove of the tallacies in applying the principles o: 
law. Proof of secret agency, is at all times difficult. Wrongtul res- 
traints may properly be considered to have caused the submission 
of the party in this case—he must be restored to the same security he 
originally possessed—he must be set tree, and bave liberty to returia 
to the place from which he came or at his option to have a domicil. 
here, ds secdre as the castle of the citizen. . lf he remain here be- 
yond a reasonable time allowed for his departure, he must submit im 
common with our citizens to the regular process of law. But be 
has a right to an inviolable domicil, a domicil that shail be his castle 

with the mantle of the law for his shield. The common law wil! 
not allow even the breaking open of an outer door fot the purpose 0) 
arrest. ‘There is one remedy always available—the avoidance ot 
the process thet shall be made the instrument of the wrong. I shalt 
abstain from any remark upon the character and conduct of this in- 
dividual, and look upon him solely as a prisoner. My opinion is that 
he must be discharged from all arrest, and pot be held even upor 
common bail. 

Judge Horrman concurring with the Chief Justice, said—There is 
no difference in the opinions of the Court. His: Honour then com- 
mented on the case cited from 2d Henry Blackstone, and in contin- 
uation said, public policy, justice, our laws and free institutions, al! 
= the discharge of Stephenson. 

udge Oaxtey.—I concur very fully in the opinion of the Court, 
that an order should be issued for the discharge of Stephenson. 1} 
know nothing, and wish to know nothing of him, but what appears 
in the papers before me. Itisa fair inference that Parkins was n 
efficient agent in producing the forcible arrest. In judgment of law 
the prisoner is not here, he is not a free man. It is an abuse of 
terms to say that he is voluntarily under the jurisdiction of this 
Court. This isthe foundation of my opinion, without reference to 
the cases cited. ‘The case from Blackstone is the Only one impugn- 
ing the opinion we have fotmed, and if it cannot be reconciled to the 
principles laid dowd, it must be said that it is counter to the current 
of authorities. In the case of a party arrested while transacting 
business in the office of a tiiaster in chancery, Lord Eldon decided 
that the arrést was illegal. 


Immediately upon this decision Mr. Stephenson was set at large, 
and he shortly afterwards, we understand, left this city for Philadel - 
phia. A letter iu the Courier of this morning states, that Stephen- 
son left large sums of money, Exchequer Bills, and other property 
in the hands of certain persons in Savannah, who are rapidly con, 
verting it into the currency of this country. 


not privy nor parties to the 





In our last we copied a very clever and humurous letter which 
appeared in the Boston Courier; in relation to the high prices ot 
wine charged at some hotels; in the course of which the writer sta- 
ted, that he had been once charged six and eight dollars per bottle 
for Madeira at the City Hotel, New York. Now, the keeper of that 
excellent hotel has called on us, and given it as his opinion that the. 
writer of the letter in question was under the influence of the de- 
lightful beverage when he penned his epistle, since he is not in the’ 
habit of making stich charges ; from which opinion we beg leave to: 
dissent. We, however; with cheerfulness state what we from our. 
own knowledge know to be a fact, that excellent Madeita may be a!- 
ways obtained at the City Hotel at $2 per bottle, and Port at $1 50; 
and as g00d eating and good drinking should be contomitant bles." 
sings, we can bear equal testimony if favour of the solids adminis- 
tered at that establishment. The writer of the letter undoubted! + 
gave a little to his fancy, as Lawyers do when sue for 
fifty dollars, and charge in their declaration, damages five hundred 
This was our view of the matter when we copied the letter: 

A ve song, called, The tings of rr e o'er the. 
bie sears fe pond published by Imbert, a8. Bros by beautifully, - 
ecuted in litho: it engraving. The music is composed by G. 
Gordon McDotgal, Esq., of Copenhagen, a gentleman of eminent. 
abilities of the Piano Forte; and the words are written by Mr. 


Charles Edwards, of this city, well known as the author of severa! 
véry clever poetic effusions. 


eee 
Mrs. Austin’s Benefit will take place on Monday, ott which dcea- 
sion a great ftiusical treat is expected. Mr. Horn, Madame Feron, 
arid Miss George, have kindly volunteered theif services. 


— 
We are sorry that want of room compels tis to postpone severa! 


advertisements arid a vatiety of other matter. 
I> A subscriber wishing to haVe ah entire set of the Atzios, 
authorises us to offer twenty dollars for the first and second yvolumes.ii 


complete, being eight dollars in advance upon the subscription price. 


AFFAIRS OF THE EAST: 

Though no operations appear to have been undertaken since the 
begining of December by the Turks against any ofthe Russian posi., 
tions, yet the accounts from Constantinople, received this morning. 
inform us that some changes have taken place in the destination o: 
the different Pachss atid their troops. ‘The Grand Vizier is said to 
have ptoceeded to Choumla, and Hussein to Silistria. Tati 
who commanded in Choumla, is oy to the Danube, whither 
Tchassan Ogiou has marched with his cavalry. Large reinforce- 
ments have been sent to Erzerum, and in general the greatest activity 
prevails in every Department to renew the war with vigour. Four 
fire ships and a covette have been sent from Constantinople to the 
Dardanelles. The blockade of the Dardanelles tias been epforced ; 
but Lord Collingwood has sufficiently shewn that it cannot be ef 
fectually enforced during the winter. Sevefal vessels have reached 
Constantinople with cora; and supplies, though in smaller quanti. 
ties, have beea received by land. No appreliensions of scarcity 
seem to be entertained by the Tesks.alRendon Courier, Jan. 27. 


If the intelligence in the Paris ts of Wednesday be correct, 
the Turks have speedil disclosed the Object for which they have 

been so largely strengthening théir fortresses 09 (the Danube. One 
of these papers states, ‘“‘ ‘The Danube is passed atevery point. ‘The 

Pacha of Widden is matching with 30,000 men against the Princj- 

palities arid it is thought that unless the Grand Duke Constantine ar- - 
rives in time to stop the invasion, tli¢ Russian army willbe obliged 

to repass the Pruth.” Tchassan Ogiou is said to have sent notice te 

Count Langeron, who was foruierly a prisonerin ‘Turkey, his integ- 

tion to attack him,and that be shou!d penetrate to Tournoul, opposite 

to Nicopoli, with 12,000 cavalry. The count immediately took the 

necessary precautions to resist the attack: a large body of cavalry“ 
had actually arrived at Tournoul, andthe Pacha of Widdin was said 

to be on his march, with 39,000 men, upon Crajova and Bucharest ¢ 

other corps were to cross by Giurgevo and Silistria: $0 that there 

would be a general movement of the Turks along the whoicliae of 

ihe Danube, fram Widdin to Silistria.—Courier Jan. 21. 
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MACLEAN’S INVITATION TO PRINCE CHARLIE. ~ 


A favourite Ballad, Sang with universal applause by Mr. Meélrose.— Written by the Ettrick Shepherd.—The Music founded on a Gaelic Melody.—Arranged with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the 
Piano Forte, by A. Thompson. 


MODERATO. [ARRANGED FOR THE ALBION BY P. K. MORAN. ] 








Come _ o’er the stream Char- lic, dear Char - lie, brave Char- lie, Come o'er _thestream Char - lie, and dine wi’ Mac - - lean, And tho’ 
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wea - ry, we'll make your heart — chee 
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wel - come our Char-lie and loy - al train. We'll bring down the * track deer, we'll 
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bring to our Char - lie, The 
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| bring down the ck steer, The lamb from the breck - en, and doe from the glen, salt sea we'll har-ry, and 
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cream from the bothy, and curd from the pen. Come 


o'er the stream Char-lie, dear Char - lie, brave Char - lie, Come o’er the stream 
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i Char-lie, and dine wi’ Mac- lean, And _ though you e wea - ry, we'll make yourheart chee - ry, and welcomeour Char- lie and his loy - al train. 
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ul. To drink to your sire and his friend the Maclean. Tis ready, a troop of your bold Highland men 
And you shall drink freely, the dews of Glen Sheerly, Come o’er the stream Charlie. &c. &c. Shall range thro’ the heather, with bonnet and feather, 
That's drawn in the star-light, when kings do not ken. ae a lie : Strong arms and broad claymores, three hundred and ten. 
And deep be your meed, of the wine that is red, If anght will invite you, or more will delight you, Come o’er the stream Charlie, &c. &c 
= a ee rene ; == SS Tr RN oT —- — OR a en a -—— --- ——— 
PORWR Y. theatre, but she cannot replace Mrs. Hilson’s Page, where so much NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
I | acting is required—nor has she overcome her great fault, want ot Ships. Masters. ; Days of sailing from) Days of sailing from 
: i: DP > AE Py ; ri animation. : nr ae . . | | New York. Havre. 
SONG TO A SERENADER IN FEBRUARY selmal n phe introduced a plaintive little ballad composed by No.1. Charlemagne, Robinson, Feb.. 1,June 1,Oct. 1 Mar.20,July 20, Nov.20 
Air—“ Why hast thot taught me to love thee ?” a a ripening Ae AIPER. a dae it bt shy pl Ln} 2.Chas. Carrol!’ Clark, || “10, “10, " 10 Ap’. TeAup. 1, Dec. 
oa > course of the week we have remarked a very beautiful air sung | O1d Line—Havre, —-F.L.Keen,| “ 20, “20, «© 90 "10 10 7 40 
Dear Ministret, ee Taine ee told by Mrs. Sharpe, composed by Mr. Norton. This geatleman has; 2- France, ‘Funk, (Mar. 1,July1,Nov.1) "20 "20 "2 
mit + pty gt si ss hy id id Pe BP iT ; also come before us as composer with the Inauguration March Ob ape ape BY ss oe Pell,\ * 10, “10, ** 30 May 1 Sept.1 Jun. i 
y y ‘ ' hed : > ge - Edw. 2s awkins,| “ 2 om * 2 > > an 
’ ral be dead a - Sg sim spi eer wom ine’ | General Jackson, now for sale atthe priucipal masic stores—itis ag’ dou Satcnee.” wean Ap’). P hie Ties. Bs gy tah nary ory OE 
os 3 . , spirited and well conceived composition. . | Old Line—Sully, teresa: “ 10, “10, “ 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
Qh! think for a moment—whoever thou art, On ‘Vhursday Massenger’s fine tragedy of the Fatal Dowry was re-| 2. Edw.Bonaffe, Mathaway| “ 20, 20, “20 "10 "10 7 10 
On the woes that beset me together ,— vived, Mr. Woodhull taking Charolois, and Mr. Barry Romoat., aa ty pporola fot, WShiddy Wey, 1,Sept. 1,Jan.1;) 20” 20 4 her 
It thou wilt not consider the state of my heart, The latter character in the handsof Macready is well remembered | qq Lines Montane ‘Ronan’ | “ be “ og “ a saan | GP ie Ree, f 
Oh! think on the state of the weather. | in yp i at Barry nega’, hinteolt much ome matisiaatiog | Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu 
. y » to see him perform it again. e ver opular | ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
How keenly around me the night breezes blow,— nine ae te p 6 Fee Old Li sers,Franci Ne A sete few Y 
‘ L , iece of Charles Tw . & : pyen-| Old Line.—Owners,Francis Depaa, 63Washington street, New York. Agent 
oak us sweetly foe ri J0 e g ae 5 ro rarles Twelfth concluded the entertainments of the even |atWavre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second, or mail lincs.~ 
! would that the glow of my heart could bestow ‘ 


TheM , | Agents, Crassous & Woyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.-- 
1e asquerade at the Bowery on W ednesday was very much Agents at Havre. 2.E. Quesuel,Paine-—3J, Bonneffe, Beisgcrarc & Co. 
crowded, and the matter must have turned out well for the Mana-| ——--—— me 


| gers. The very extensive stage of that house presented the most | BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


A share of its warmth to—my fingers ! 
But though she who would watch while the nightingales sing, 











__ Should scorn to let cold overcome her,— | picturesque effect when crowded with the numerous characters, S*#ps- | Masters. Duys .— Srom Days.of ceiving from 
Though, like other sweet birds, you be gin in the Spring, | present. The same entertainment may be repeated with profit. The | gocton, Mackay,|Jan. 1 eee at Sept. 1.!Feb. 20 eres " Oct. 20, 
I can’t fall in love till the Summer ! Roebuck and Moving Diorama are aitractive pieces at this house | Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,\Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. 20. 
The exterior of the Bowery presented a magnificent appearence, | Dover, oe aga - 1, — aren my ym a —_ “4, 
cin or. »% ; hic : , ‘oc, | Amethyst, ye. Mar. uly 1, Nov. 1,'Apr 2 ug. 2 ec. £0, 
LONDON LYRICS.—Kemp Town. B -’, ated bi ith variegate lamps, which produced a fue, effect Extra ships of the first clase are taken up at Liverpool, and sul on the Sth dey 
"hs upon the massive white columns. The Masquerade was repeated | o¢ popruary, March July und, August and h ether ti: s they bere: 
Quoth Ralph to Hugh, at evening's close,. last night. ‘The frequency of these sorts of amusements duces | rece y, March, July und, August and atsuch other times as they may bere= 
as tal ne weve rose : much discussion, and it is contemplated, we are told, tomake some | Passage inthe cabin, including bods, bedding, wines,and stores of every 
we id Babel e’er rise faster ?) application to the Legislature on the subject; it seems to be very | “e<cription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 
ee, in its front, yon lamps of glass— much questioned, however, if Legislati ill be resorted to. © | Agrate— ieee: Seen ete Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornicy 
Strange that the town should waste its gas 4 > Sek 2 ADY greration, Wi ore 0 |. Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 





To illuminate lath and plaster. rT ereegl Masquerade Ball is advertised for the Park, om ‘Fuesday 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
The houses yet few tenants hold, 














” CONDTPNE Blt UF ac a aka aoe <= ig Ships , Masters. Days of sailing from eye eating from 
Yet, in yon lamps, like burnish'’d cold NDITIONS.—Price of tho ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusive 0. 4 | } New York. Liverpoos. PF 
The cos at night fall quivers.” vette of postage )—payablein advance. AN persons becoming subscribers, wil} be| 1. New York, Bennet, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 3./Feb. 16, Junel6.Oct. 16 


- York, iDe Cost, s 8, ‘ g, “ 





; , expected to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relin- 
“Well! where’s the wonder?” answer'd Hugh quishment is made to the Office, oven either of the deuete. Any person ent: r- 
‘“* Here butcher's law is builder’s too— ing upon a Lew term of subscription, andafterwards wishing to resign, will be 
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